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Articte IL.—THE VALIDITY OF NON-EPISCOPAL 
ORDINATION.* 


Pavut Dupuy, the founder of the Dudleian Lectures, was 
a graduate of Harvard College in the class of 1690. He pur- 
sued his law studies in the Temple in London. He became the 
Chief Justice of the Province of Massachusetts. He was hon- 
ored in his day as a learned, eloquent, and impartial magistrate, 
and as a religious man. The fourth in the series, or cycle, of 
Lectures which was established by his bounty is the one which 
I am called to deliver; and the character of it is set forth in 
the terms of the foundation as follows: “ The fourth and last 
Lecture I would have for the maintaining, explaining, and 
proving the validity of the ordination of ministers or pastors 

* The Dudleian Lecture, delivered in the Chapel of Harvard Univer- 
sity, on October 28th, 1888. By GrorGE PaRK FisuEr, D.D., LL.D., 
Titus Street Professor of Ecclesiastical History in Yale University. 
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of the churches, and so their administration of the sacraments 
or ordinances of religion, as the same hath been practised in 
New England, from the first beginning of it, and so continued 
at this day. Not that I would any ways invalidate Episcopal 
ordination as it is commonly called and practised in the Church 
of England; but I do esteem the method of ordination as 
practised in Scotland, at Geneva, and among the dissenters in 
England, and in the churches in this country, to be very safe, 
scriptural, and valid: and that the great Head of the Church, 
by lis blessed Spirit, hath owned, sanctified and blessed them 
accordingly, and will continue so to do to the end of the world. 
Amen.” 

The design of this Lecture, as that design was defined and 
explained by the founder, is therefore purely defensive. His 
purpose was not to provide the means for an attack upon the 
polity of the Anglican Communion. In such an attack | 
should have no disposition to take part. Of the merits, and 
the claims to respect, of the Protestant Episcopal Church, as it 
exists at present in Great Britain, in the United States, and in 
other English-speaking communities, I should esteem it a grate- 
ful task to speak. On the services rendered by that Church in 
times past,—on the services, likewise, which it is rendering at 
present, to our common Christianity, it would be pleasant to 
expatiate. With the advantages and with the disadvantages— 
whatever they may be—of Episcopacy, as a method of Church 
organization, we have, on this occasion, nothing to do. It is 
only with a certain theory, on the basis of which the Episcopal 
system, since the accession of the Stuarts to the English throne, 
and especially since the Restoration, has frequently been main- 
tained, that we are now concerned. According to that particu- 
lar theory, Episcopacy is not only a lawful method of ecclesias- 
tical government ; it is not only a method which is commended 
to favor by ancient usage, and is conducive, in various ways, 
to the welfare of Christian people, but it is the only lawful 
method of Church organization. Without a distinct order of 
bishops—so it is contended—a Church ceases to be a Church. 
Ordination by these bishops, who are alleged to form an un- 
broken line, running back to the Apostles, is pronounced essen- 
tial to the exercise of the functions of the Christian ministry. 
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Without it, we are told, there ie no valid administration of the 
Sacrament. According to this view, Episcopacy, and Episco- 
pacy founded, in the way just indicated, on Apostolic Succes- 
sion, is necessary not merely to the well-being, but to the very 
being of a Church. The creed of a Church may be orthodox; 
it may, like the Church of Scotland, or the Church of the 
Huguenots, count on its roll a shining list of heroic martyrs ; 
its ministry may be faithful shepherds of the flock, eloquent, 
fervent, full of the spirit of self-sacrifice; if they have not 
been inducted into office by bishops standing in the line of the 
succession, they are acting without authority, and in dispens- 
ing the sacrament of the-Lord’s Supper, as in every other 
function which is conceived to pertain to the ministry, their 
proceeding is without warrant, or promise of blessing. They 
have assumed an office for which they hold no commission. 

The question might be raised whether any such official con- 
tinuity, as the High Church theory involves, can be made out 
to have existed in any branch of the Church. May there not 
be, here and there, a break—here and there a missing link in 
the long chain that stretches back through all those misty and 
troubled ages? But I do not care to linger upon subordinate 
points of this nature. The main question is a broad, historical 
one. Did Christ and the Apostles, did the founders of the 
Church, really institute the Episcopate as a distinct, superior 
office; and, moreover, did they decree that the door into the 
ministry should be opened and shut exclusively by a clerical 
order thus created, and empowered to hand down their sacred 
prerogatives to successors to the end of time ? 

If we examine the literature of the New Testament and of 
the period immediately following, we find one fact, at least, 
that is too plain to be disputed: organization was a gradual 
thing. There was from the outset a profession of faith in 
Jesus as the Christ; there was baptism, initiating the convert 
into the company, scattered far and wide, of his followers. 
These followers were associated in fraternities, in the several 
towns where they lived. Certain offices, after models fur- 
nished by Jewish synagogues, and partly, it would seem, 
by Gentile societies, both municipal and private, grew up, 
one after another, as necessity called for them. There were 
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Deacons, and, in a portion of the churches, Deaconesses, to 
look after the poor. Within the period covered by the New 
Testament Scriptures, we find that in various churches there 
are pastors to whom is given a kind of oversight or super. 
intendence of affairs. In each church, or town, there was 
a plurality of these ministers. This is now an admitted 
fact. It is, also, conceded that these pastors stood on an equal- 
ity, and that the titles “bishop” and “ elder” were applied to 
them indiscriminately.* Bishops and elders being the same, 


*Dr. Edwin Hatch has presented the theory that in the Gentile 
churches, early in the Apostolic age, there were, side by side with the 
‘* presbyters” (to whom belonged matters involved in pastoral guidance 
and discipline), ‘‘ bishops” who attended to the cultus and to external 
affairs,—in particular to the reception and distribution of alms. This 
combination, he thinks, succeeded a still earlier state of things when 
the same officers who were called ‘‘ presbyters” in the Jewish churches 
were styled ‘‘ bishops” in the Gentile churches—the offices being 
equivalent. There was, first, an interchange of names, and then, in 
some way not easy to be explained, a combination of ‘‘ bishops” and 
‘* presbyters” in each of the same Gentile churches. (See the Art. 
‘‘Priest,” by Dr. Hatch, in Smith and Cheetham’s “ Dictionary of 
Christian Antiquities,” vol. ii, p. 1700). Dr. A. Harnack and some other 
scholars have concurred in this general view. But this theory rests 
on a precarious foundation. If there were not elders at Philippi, the 
function of elders must have been exercised by the ‘‘ bishops” there 
(Phil. i, 1). The elders are spoken of in I. Peter v, 2, as exercising 
‘‘episcopal” oversight (ét:cxoroivrec), But Dr. Hatch, as I have just 
explained, holds that the two classes of officers, ‘‘in very early times,” 
within the limits of the Apostolic age, were combined in one body, 
the members of which were designated indiscriminately ‘‘ presbyters” 
or ‘‘ bishops.” (See Hatch’s Bampton Lectures: ‘‘ The Organization of 
the Early Christian Churches,” p. 38). When the Pastoral Epistles 
were written, it is admitted that ‘‘ bishops” and “‘ elders” were synony- 
mous (Titus i, 5, 7; I Tim. iii, 1, 8, where the two offices are those of 
bishop and deacon). 

A word may be added concerning the ‘“‘ angels” of the Apocalypse. 
The reference is not to pastors, but either to celestial guardians, or to 
the idea or spirit of the church, personified. The more probable date of 
the Apocalypse (A. D. 68), would make the supposed fact of a presiding 
pastor in the churches an anachronism. Apart from this consideration, 
there is decisive internal evidence in the Apocalypse against such an 
interpretation. See Diisterdieck (in Meyer’s Commentary), and Bp. 
Lightfoot’s Philippians, p. 198. ‘‘ Whatever may be the exact concep- 
tion,” says Lightfoot, ‘‘ he [the angel] is identified with and made re- 
sponsible for it [the church] to a degree wholly unsuited to any human 
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there was not in any church a bishop above the elders. There 
was no higher guardianship except what was found in the 
authority and influence of the Apostles. At a later day, after 
we pass into the second century, we find that by one of the 
elders in each board a certain precedence is enjoyed, and that 
to this elder—for he is often called an elder—the title of bishop 
is given as an official name. This was Episcopacy in its primi- 
tive form,—a principal pastor in each town or city church, 
with his associate council of presbyters. It was something, be 
it observed, quite different from the diocesan Episcopacy with 
which later times have been conversant. It may, for the 
sake of convenience, be termed parochial Episcopacy. Some- 
thing quite like this early form of organization was before the 
eyes of Gentile Christians in the municipal governments under 
which they lived. 

Another fact of importance is that this early Episcopacy was 
not sacerdotal, but governmental. We find that, in the second 
century, Christian ministers were not clothed with the attri- 
butes of a priesthood. To Irenaeus and the other Fathers, 
down to the period of Cyprian, or the middle of the third cen- 
tury, bishops were not looked upon as priests. Even the germs 
of such a view are not to be discerned until near the end of 
the second century. These officials had their value principally 
as custodians of order, as barriers against division, and as pre- 
serving the traditions of Apostolic teaching, in opposition to 
dangerous novelties of opinion. In this relation, and for this 
end, the continuity of the office, or the unbroken succession, 
was insisted on,—an idea which was not unfamiliar in connec- 
tion with civil offices. 

3ut how did this primitive Episcopacy, such as it was, arise ? 
Was it enjoined by Christ himself? Surely not. We shall 
search in vain for any injunction from him, ordaining it. Did 
the Apostles decree that it should exist and be perpetuated ? 
There is no trace of any decree of this kind in the Apostolic 
writings. As concerns ordination, the terms that denoted it 
were for a long time the same as those which signified election 
or appointment to civil office. The mode of inducting the 
clergy into their offices was closely analogous to that which 
prevailed in the induction of civil officers in Roman munici- 
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palities. The laying on of hands, the chief pcint of difference, 
is not enumerated in several passages of ancient authorities— 
for example, in one passage in the “Apostolic Constitutions ”— 
where the essentials of ordination are set down, as included 
among them.* It was an old Jewish rite, used at the initiation 
of civil as well as ecclesiastical officers, and by the Rabbis when 
they sent forth their disciples, on the completion of their course 
of study. There is no decisive proof that it was universal; and 
—what it is chiefly important to observe—it was nothing more 
than the symbolical accompaniment of a prayer that God would 
bestow the gifts of the Spirit. Even Augustine says that it is 
nothing else but a prayer.t It has been justly said that “the 
facility with which ordinations were made and unmade”— 
unmade on account of slight-irregularities, such as the resi- 
dence of the person ordained outside of the geographical juris- 


* Const. Apost. 8, 4. 

t‘‘De Baptism. c. Donatist,” 8. 16. See Hatch’s ‘‘ Bampton Lec- 
tures,” p. 132, and the Art. ‘‘ Ordination” in Smith and Cheetham’s 
** Dictionary of Christian Antiquities.” The Apostles, Peter and John 
laid hands on the Samaritan converts. ‘‘If the Samaritans received 
the Holy Ghost by the laying-on of the hands of the Apostles (Acts 
viii. 17, 19), verse 15th shows that this was only the symbol of 
the prayer of the Apostles for them (compare vi. 4); and, moreover 
this laying-on of hands is done with the same effect (ix. 17, compare v. 
12) by one of the disciples [Ananias]. So, also, in vi. 6, the laying-on 
of hands only accompanies the prayer whereby the Apostles induct 
into their office the ministers to the poor who were chosen on account of 
their qualifications for the office; and an analogous introduction to the 
missionary work committed to Paul and Barnabas is performed by the 
prophets and teachers of the Antioch Church (xiii. 13), while (xiv. 23) 
the officers of the churches are inducted into office with prayer only.” 
Weiss’s “ Biblische Theologie,” § 41 d.: compare § 109. 11. The imposi- 
tion of hands in the case of Timothy (I Tim. iv. 14, II Tim. i. 1) was a 
symbolical concomitant of prayer. In the latter of these passages, the 
external symbol stands as a term for the whole transaction of which it 
was apart. See the clear exposition of Neander in ‘‘ The Planting and 
Training of the Church,” (Robonson’s Ed.), p. 156. (There is a like use 
of the symbol to denote the things signified and accompanied by 
it in Heb. vi. 2.) The gift (yépwua) of Timothy was his capacity or 
fitness for the work to which he was appointed. It rested, like all 
the various “ gifts” of the Spirit (I Cor. xii. 1 sq.), on native qualities, 
the basis of a vocation from above, but further quickened and guided 
by the Spirit of grace. Prayer, with the imposition of hands, was a 
supplication for the Spirit’s influence. 
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diction of the ordaining bishop—indicates that for a long 
period appointment to office in the churches did not differ 
essentially from appointment to civil offices. In later times, 
the grace of ordination, even if irregularly conferred, was 
believed to be inalienable. This difference shows that eccle- 
siastical offices existed for the sake of order. 

It is said, however, that Timothy, Titus, and other Evangel- 
ists were bishops, succeeding the Apostles, and the next links 
after them in the succession. According to the Pastoral Epis- 
tles, they did a work in organizing churches, analogous to that 
which modern missionaries perform in heathen countries. They 
took the lead in placing bishops or elders—that is, presbyter- 
bishops—in office in different congregations. But a moment’s 
consideration will show that the local Episcopate of the second 
century, as we have described it, was something quite different 
from the work done by these helpers of the Apostle Paul. If 
diocesan Episcopacy had followed, then the work fulfilled by 
the Evangelists might plausibly be considered the beginning of 
it, and later bishops might be thought to be their lineal succes- 
sors. But the office of the early bishops, when they became 
distinguished from other presbyters, was not at all a roving 
episcopate. It was a local or parochial episcopate or superin- 
tendence—as completely so as the office of any Congregational 
or Presbyterian pastor at the present day. There is no historic 
link of connection between the province of those local pastors 
of churches in the-second century, and that of the evangelists, 
or apostolic helpers.* On the contrary, all the evidence points 
to the conclusion that it was out of the Presbyterate that the 
Episcopate arose. Whether the change was a natural, gradual 
evolution, or the result of an Apostolic ordinance, is the ques- 
tion to be decided. 





* The ‘‘ Didache,” or ‘‘ Teaching of the Twelve Apostles,” has thrown 
some new light on this topic. Here Evangelists appear under the des- 
ignation of ‘‘ Apostles,” in the wider application of the term. They 
are simply missionaries, with no administrative functions, their office 
being a charisma, undertaken by a special call of the Spirit. They are 
forbidden to remain more than two days in one place (c. xi). Later, 
in Eusebeus (H. E. III. 37), under the name of Evangelists, itinerant 
missionaries are described, who, in the second century, went from one 
region to another, diffusing the faith and planting churches. 
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That there was no decree of the Apostles, instituting the 
Episcopal, as distinguished from the Presbyterial office, is capa- 
ble of being established by undeniable facts. Let us look at 
some things which are known respecting one of the oldest of 
the churches, the Church at Corinth. The Apostle Paul wrote 
his two epistles to that Church in the year 58. When he sent 
these epistles to Corinth, there is no reason to conclude that any 
definite Christian organization had as yet arisen there. No 
mention whatever is made of presbyter-bishops or of deacons, 
This state of things at Corinth shows how organization in the 
churches was a thing of degrees and a work of time. There 
was a like state of things among the Galatians. Now we have 
a glimpse of the same Church of Corinth, in the year 96, when 
the Church of Rome, by the hand of Clement, wrote an 
Epistle to the Corinthian Church. This Church had then 
attained to an organization. What was it? It was the same 
as that of so many churches in the Apostolic age. There were 
two offices,—that of the deacons, and that of presbyters, called 
also, by Clement, “ bishops.” The Apostles were dead. Prob- 
ably Timothy and the other evangelists of whom mention is 
made in the Apostolic epistles, were all dead also. Certainly 
they were not exercising Episcopal functions over the Corin- 
thians ; for Clement makes not the slightest reference to them. 
There were no bishops (except the co-equal presbyters) at 
Corinth, at the period when Clement wrote. This demonstrates 
that the Episcopal office, as something distinct from that of 
presbyters, was not ordained by the Apostles. If there had 
been such an office at Corinth, the whole tenor of Clement’s 
epistle makes it certain that he would have adverted to the fact. 
We know something of the Church at Philippi at a date sub- 
sequent to that usually claimed for the Ignatian epistles. Poly- 
earp wrote a letter to the Philippians. Polycarp had then a 
precedence among the presbyters associated with him, and bore 
the name of bishop. But there is no hint that there was any 
such higher office at Philippi. He writes about the presbyters 
and the deacons in such a manner as to make it wholly improb- 
able that such an office existed there. As Dr. Lightfoot, Bishop 
of Durham, observes: “ We are thus driven to the conclusion 
that Episcopacy did not exist at all among the Philippians at 
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this time or existed only in an elementary form, so that the 
bishop was a mere president of the presbyterial council.”* As 
the same author says elsewhere, if there was a bishop, Poly- 
carp “did not think fit to separate his claim to allegiance from 
those of the presbyters.”+ Either no Episcopacy at Philippi, 
or a mere presidency of which Polycarp did not think it need- 
ful to take notice. Here we have one more clear sign of the 
gradualness of the development of this office; one more clear 
disproof of its being an Apostolic ordinance for all the churches. 
Unless you call presbyters “ bishops,” there was no Episcopacy 
at Corinth when Clement wrote his letter; there was no Epis- 
copacy at Philippi when Polycarp wrote his. If there were 
time to discuss the evidence bearing on the question of the rise 
of the Episcopate, we should dwell on the conclusive proof 
afforded by the testimony of Jerome. Over and over again, he 
affirms that with “the ancients,” bishops and presbyters were 
the same. The motive of the change—which he says was 
“gradually” made—whereby responsibility was laid on one 
person, was “that the thickets of heresies might be rooted 
out.” He distinctly ascribes the superiority of bishops over 
presbyters to custom rather than “to any actual ordinance of 
the Lord.”{ From Jerome. corroborated by other authorities, 
we learn that in the great Church of Alexandria, for a long 
period after the Apostles’ time, when the Bishop’s chair 
became vacant, the twelve presbyters placed in it one of 
their own number. If there was any act of consecration, 
it was merely the imposition of hands by the presbytery. 
This is evident from the purpose of Jerome in appealing to the 
Alexandrian usage, and from his illustrations in the context.§ 
But there is no proof that anything was done except to con- 
duct the bishop elect to the vacant chair. The lately dis- 
covered “Teaching of the Twelve Apostles” is one of the 
documents which prove that, in the early part of the second 
century, there were not wanting churches in which the office 

* Commentary on the Philippians, p. 213. 

+ Apostolic Fathers : Ignatius and Polycarp, Vol. Il, Sect. II, p. 916. 

{On Tit. i.5. See also Jerome’s Epistles, Lxix, cxlvi. 

§ For a more full statement of the proofs on this point, see Gieseler’s 
eg History, vol. i., c. iii., $34 n. 1, and Lightfoot’s Philippians, p. 

sq. 
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of bishops and that of presbyters were one and the same. It 
is true that early in the second century—precisely at what date 
we cannot with positiveness determine—Ignatius, Bishop of 
Antioch, lets us know that there were bishops in Syria and 
Asia Minor, whose prerogative he is anxious to enhance. But 
his bishops are local, or parochial; he deems them to be the 
successors, not of the Apostles, but of Christ; he makes no 
mention of any bishop as existing at Rome, in his letter 
to the Christians at that place; and although he speaks 
of bishops in distant places — possibly having in mind the 
churches of Gaul, which were founded from Asia Minor— 
he nowhere speaks of Episcopacy as universal. It is true 
that Irenaeus, late in the same century, tells us of a suc- 
cession of bishops in all the principal churches. But the 
same Irenaeus plainly falls into the mistake of regarding 
the Ephesian elders who met the Apostle Paul at Miletus* 
as “the Bishops and Presbyters which were of Ephesus, and 
of other towns in the neighborhood ”+—which demonstrates 
that he antedated the origin of the Episcopal system. He 
imagined that the precedence of the bishop among the presby- 
ters, with which he, a native of Asia Minor, had been familiar, 
reached back even into the life-time of Paul. It is important 
to observe that Irenaeus himself speaks of the “successiones 
episcoporum” and the “successiones presbyterorum” as equiva- 
lent designations; he applies to the office of presbyters the 
name “episcopate,” and applies the term ézcoxdzovg (from 
Isaiah ix. 17) to “presbyters.”{ The early heads of the 
Roman Church, Anicetus, Pius, and others, he calls “ pres- 
byters,” and styles Polycarp that “blessed and apostolic 
presbyter.”§ This language implies that he held to no essen- 
tial distinction between the respective functions of “ bishop” 
and “presbyter.” An early presidency among the presbyters 
at Rome suffices to account for the representations of this 
Father respecting a line of bishops there. A variety of 
proofs point to the conclusion that it was in Syria and Asia 
Minor, a region with which Irenaeus was early acquainted, 

* Acts xx. i6. + Adv. Haer., ITI, 14, 2. 

t Adv. Haer., iii. 3. 2, iii. 2. 2, iv. 26. 2, iv. 26. 5. 

§ Eusebius, H. E. v. 24, v. 20. Cf. Smith and Cheetham (ut supra), 
pp. 1702, 1701. 
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that Episcopacy first arose. That precedence accorded to 
James, the brother of the Lord, in the Church of Jerusalem, 
furnished an example which may have paved the way for 
it. If the mistake of Irenaeus, to which I have referred, 
proves that Episcopacy began early, it also indicates that 
it arose gradually, and did not spring into being from any 
explicit ordinance. Tradition ascribed the change in the 
organization of the Asia Minor churches to the agency of the 
Apostle John, and to a desire on his part to prevent divisions 
and to promote order. This tradition may have in it a kernel 
of truth. But we must guard, in the first place, against mag- 
nifying the change which established a presidency in the board 
of elders, where there had been co-equal presbyter-bishops. 
We must guard, secondly, against the wholly unproved and 
unauthorized notion that, even according to the tradition 
referred to, John instituted such an arrangement for the 
churches everywhere. “There is no reason,” says Bishop 
Lightfoot, “for supposing that any direct ordinance was issued 
to the churches.”* This is true even as to the churches in 
that neighborhood. Moreover, could it be shown that John or 
any of the other Apostles directed or recommended that bish- 
ops should be appointed, it would still be a great leap in logic 
to infer that such a polity was decreed by them as something 
necessary in the Church for all time—so necessary that, if it 
were not kept up, the Church would cease to be a lawfully 
existing Christian community, and the Lord’s Supper be 
stripped of the spiritual benefit which it was appointed to con- 
fer on believing recipients. However, the evidence for Epis- 
copacy as an Apostolic ordinance is wanting. Historical schol- 
arship at present denies its sanction to such an hypothesis. 
Some of the most learned and convincing refutations of it have 
emanated of late from writers of high standing in the Church 
of England. The verdict in which scholars, who pursue these 
researches without the unconscious but misleading bias of eccle- 
siastical motives, for the most part unite, is that the Episcopate 
as a distinct office arose naturally out of the Presbyterate, 
under the influence of circumstances which strongly favored 
its early and general development. A simple presidency in the 


*Com. on Philippians, p. 205. 
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board of elders by degrees grew into an office of increased 
importance.* With Ignatius, bishops are the means of securing 
unity and preventing divisions ; with Irenaeus, late in the sec- 
ond century, bishops are the means of preserving sound doc- 
trine by handing down the traditions of Apostolic teaching ; 
not until Cyprian, in the middle of the third century, do 
bishops become the channels for conveying a grace qualifying 
for a priestly office. When it is borne in mind that for a long 
period, Episcopacy was valued for its governmental uses, it will 
be felt to be a supposition in the highest degree improbable 
that it was ordained for the Church and for all time. A 
supposition of this sort coheres well only with the sacerdotal 
theory of the ministry, which does not belong to the second 
century. 

When the colonies of Puritan Englishmen planted them- 
selves here, they still owned an allegiance to the English crown; 
but they felt themselves at liberty to frame their ecclesiastical 
order in conformity with their own ideas of what was right 
and expedient. If they had felt bound to reproduce the 
Anglican system, they would have gained nothing by their 
change of abode. The hundred ministers who had been 
ordained in the English Episcopal Church, with the people to 
whom they ministered during the first generation of our his- 
tory, chose to dispense with bishops, as a superior order, alto- 
gether. They sought to copy, to the best of their knowledge, 
the usages of the Apostolic age. Whatever in their theories 
and proceedings may be open to just criticism, it will not be 
doubted that the practical alternative was prelacy constituted 
and administered according to the ideas of Archbishop Laud. 
Who that knows how to value English and American constitu- 
tional freedom, can lay his hand on his heart and say that he 
regrets the choice which they made ¢ 

* The appropriation to the president of the elders of the title ércoxdrog, 
one of the two synonyms which were applied at first to all of them 
indiscriminately, accords with a familiar custom of language. It is 
illustrated, for example, in the history even of such words as ‘ abbot,” 
‘* patriarch,” “‘ pope.” That the importance of the financial responsi- 
bility which devolved on the president, and the association, in secular 
use, of this function with the term é:oxéroc, was not without its infiu- 
ence, is probable. Whether this consideration had the weight which 
Dr. Hatch ascribes to it, may be questioned. 
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In adopting the Congregational polity, the New England 
settlers availed themselves of a liberty which the English re- 
formers, with one accord, held to belong to all political com- 
munities. The theory that there can be no Church without 
bishops was never maintained by Episcopalians in England 
until the days when a school of theologians, who were at the 
same time supporters of the tyranny of the Stuarts, brought it 
forward, and used it in the controversy with Puritanism. The 
claim had been that the constitution of the national Episcopal 
Church of England was lawful, and that Episcopacy was the 
form of government in use in the primitive Church. This had 
been asserted, and nothing more.* There had been no objec- 


*The statement in the preface to the Ordinal in the Book of Common 
Prayer, respecting three ‘‘ orders of ministers” is often appealed to as 
a proof that Episcopacy was held by the framers of the ordinal to be an 
Apostolic ordinance and necessary to the existence of a church. But 
nothing of the kind is affirmed. It is simply asserted that these offices 
have existed since Christ’s time and are to be continued in the Church 
of England. The term ‘‘orders” was often used, as by the early fathers, 
to signify, in the general sense, rank, or eminent rank. The state- 
ment in the preface is antithetical to the Roman doctrine of seven 
orders. For the proof this statement, see the instructive note (A. pp. 
28, 26) in Dr. Edwin Harwood’s valuable Essay, ‘‘ The Historic Episco- 
pate” (N. Y., Thomas Whittaker, 1888), Peter Lombard, Aquinas, and 
the medizval doctors generally, regarded the Episcopate as embraced 
in the priesthood, but with special functions attached. That presbyter 
and bishop were identical as to order was the view of the Roman 
Catholic Church until the epoch of the Reformation. A comparison of 
the Ordinal with the same as altered in 1661, after the Restoration, 
shows how much was done at this time to emphasize the distinction 
between the two offices of bishop and priest. For example, prior to 
1661, Acts xx., which describes the meeting of Ephesian elders with 
Paul, and I Tim. iii, were read both at the ordaining of a priest and the 
consecration of a bishop. Both these portions of Scripture were now 
assigned to the service for the consecration of a bishop exclusively. 
The latter passage—I Tim. iii. 1-8—relates to the character and work of 
a ‘‘bishop.” But even in the later form of the Ordinal, there is no con- 
demnation of the orders of non-episcopal churches. The bishops sent to 
Scotland in 1610 presided over Presbyterian clergy, and there is no 
proof that this was not the case in regard to the bishops consecrated for 
Scotland in 1661. ‘‘Cranmer’s Catechism” is sometimes erroneously 
thought to give evidence of a change of opinion on his part. But this 
Catechism was a translation of the Lutheran Catechism of Justus 
Jonas ; and the passage on Apostolic succession is based on a writing 
of Luther, where he is showing that the Apostolic method of inducting 
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tion to intercommunion with foreign reformed churches. A 
statute of Elizabeth even made room for the admission of min- 
isters of foreign birth, not Episcopally ordained, to English 
parishes ; and for a long time they were thus admitted without 
opposition.* 

The truth in this matter is so clearly stated by an able scholar 
in Church history, an American Episcopal clergyman, that I 
prefer to quote his language. “There was not one leading 
divine, from Hooper to Hooker, who ever claimed more than 
historic and primitive usage as the ground of Episcopal author- 
ity, or pretended that it was of the essence of the Church. [ 
challenge safely the proof. Whitgift, the High Churchman of 
Elizabeth’s time, in his reply to the attack of Cartwright 
against the prelacy, as not prescript in God’s word, distinctly 
affirmed that to hold it of necessity that we have the same kind 
of government as in the Apostie’s time and expressed in Scrip- 
ture is ‘a rotten pillar.’ It was the Puritan of that day who 
held this view and was the narrow theorist. It is the Anglo- 
Catholic of our own time who takes Puritan ground. If we 
read, as so many do, the words of the Prayer Book, as main- 


ministers into office was by the laying-on of hands and not ‘“ by chrism 
or butter.” Cranmer’s translation is only the repetition of what was 
said by Luther and in the Catechism of Jonas. On this subject, and on 
the dependence of English Protestant formularies and other writings 
on Lutheran sources—which is often understated by modern English 
writers—see an Article by Professor H. E. Jacobs, in the Lutheran 
Church Review for July, 1888. 

* Lord Bacon probably wrote his ‘‘ Advertisement concerning Con- 
troversies of the Church of England,” in 1589. After saying that 
some stiff defenders of Episcopacy were beginning to condemn their 
opponents as a “sect,” he adds: ‘“‘ Yea, and some indiscreet persons 
have been bold in open preaching to use dishonorable and derogative 
speech and censure of the [Protestant] churches abroad: and that 


wat 


so far as some of our men, as I have heard, ordained in forei 
parts, have been pronounced to be no lawful ministers.” Bishop 
Joseph Hall, the most conspicuous defender of Episcopacy just prior to 
the civil war, in his ‘‘ Defence of the Humble Remonstrance,” says: 
‘¢T know those, more than one, that by virtue only of that ordination 
which they have brought with them from other reformed churches, 
have enjoyed spiritual promotion and livings, without any exception 
against the lawfulness of their callings.” Of the fact thus stated by 
Bishop Hall, on his own personal knowledge, there is abundant proof 


from other sources, 
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taining more than the assertion of the historic fact, we simply 
deny the whole catena of early English divinity. Not only so. 
No notion of an exclusive Episcopacy, even in later times, 
when Bancroft and Laud had naturalized it, gained footing as 
a Church principle. Field, Bramhall, Hall, Ussher, did not 
hold it. Morton, although bitter against the Presbyterians 
and not without reason, declared that “ he could never unchurech 
the bodies of the continent for an infelicity, not a fault.”* 

Let it be remembered, then, that the fathers of New Eng- 
land, if we grant them the right to found here political com- 
munities that should not be a mere extension of English insti- 
tutions on these shores, made use of a right, which English 
divines from Cranmer to Hooker, and which English theo- 
logians of highest repute, even after the epoch of Laud, never 
thought of calling in question. The Christians of these trans- 
Atlantic communities determined for themselves—as did Prot- 
estant Christians of France, of Holland, of Germany, of 
Switzerland—how they would appoint their ministers, induct 
them into office, and manage their ecclesiastical discipline. 
The pastor was to be chosen by the flock to whom he was to 
minister. He was to be ordained and installed in office by a 
simple rite which included the laying-on of the hands of min- 
isters previously set apart for the same office in the churches. 
It is what may be styled Presbyterial or Congregational, as dis- 
tinguished from Episcopal, ordination. It thus appears that 
there has been a succession in the ministry of the New Eng- 

*Dr. E. A.Washburn’s ‘‘ Epochs in Church History,” p. 120. Hooker’s 
position is intermediate between that of the Reformers and that of the 
High Church School of the Caroline age. In his earlier days, as he 
tells us, he held with his master, Jewel, that the bishop was originally 
one of the presbyters, raised to a presidency over his fellows, and that 
this change took place after the days of the Apostles. (B. VII. xi. 8.) 
He came afterwards to hold that the Episcopate was from the beginning 
distinct. But he had no disposition to unchurch the foreign Protestant 
bodies, since he considered that their non-episcopal polity grew out of 
the necessities of their situation. Moreover, in accordance with his 
general theory of government, Hooker held that the powers of the 
Church are such that it is competent for the Church to abolish the 
Episcopate altogether if need be. This interpretation is questioned, 
but not on sufficient grounds. What he says respecting Jerome— 


although he misinterprets Jerome—implies that he (Hooker) attributed 
to the Church this ample, reserved authority. (B, VII. v. 8.) 
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land and the other American Congregational churches. It has 
been customary, generation after generation, for their ministers 
to be ordained by predecessors in the same office who were 
themselves ordained. Our ministry stand connected with the 
hundred clergymen of the Church of England, who, in the 
early days, emigrated to these shores. Unless, then, it is 
claimed—what the fathers of the English Reformation: cer- 
tainly did not claim—that ordination by presbyters is not suffi- 
cient to make a minister, the right of our ministry to exercise 
their functions cannot be successfully impeached. The links 
in the succession here are quite as easily pointed out as in the 
line of the clergy, of whatever order, in the Anglican Commu- 


nion. But we do not rest the defence of the New England 


Churches and ministry on this circumstance. On the contrary, 
we desire to guard against the sacerdotal theory of the minis- 
try, which separates the clergy as a distinct, self-perpetuating 
body in the Church—as a close corporation—from the laity. 
Against this theory, the Reformers in all Protestant lands 
uttered an emphatic protest. They asserted for the congrega- 
tion, the general company of Christian people, the right to call 


their ministers and to provide for their induction into office. 
Protestantism was an uprising of the laity against the rule of a 
dominating priestly class which determined who should, and 
who should not, belong to it. In one of the earliest and most 
influential of Luther’s publications, the “ Address to the Nobles 
of the German Nation,” he denounced the doctrine that the 
ministry are an order of priests. He stigmatized this concep- 
tion as one of the main roots of the hierarchical usurpations 
and abuses, against which he lifted his voice. “They have 
invented the notion,” says Luther, “that pope, bishops, priests, 
cloister people, are to be called the spiritual order; that 
princes, nobles, mechanics, and farmers, are the secular order. 
What a fine comment and gloss this is, forsooth! But let no- 
body be frightened about it, and for this reason : all Christians 
are really of the spiritual order, and there is among them no 
difference, except in office, as Paul (1 Cor. xii. 12 sq.) says: we 
are all one body, but every member has its own work, to the 
end that it may serve others. This is the whole of it, that we 
have one baptism, one Gospel, one faith, and are all alike 
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Christians (Eph. iv. 5). For baptism, Gospel and faith—they 
alone make people spiritual and Christian.” Then he appeals 
to the great declaration of the Apostle Peter (1 Peter ii. 9), 
which the Reformers so often cited: ‘“ Ye are a chosen genera- 
tion, a royal priesthood ;” and to the kindred passage in Reve- 
lation (v. 10): “ And hast made us unto our God kings and 
priests.” A bishop’s act of consecration, adds Luther, is noth- 
ing more than if he, acting in the room, and in behalf of, the 
entire body, should take one of their number, all of whom 
have a like authority, and bid him exercise that authority for 
the rest: “just as if ten brothers, a king’s children, chose 
oneof their number, to rule over the inheritance for them: 
they would be all kings, and of equal authority, and yet one 
is bidden to exercise rule.” To make the matter more clear, 
Luther supposes that a handful of pious Christian laymen were 
captured and carried off to a desert place, there being among 
them no priest ordained by a bishop. They might choose one 
of their number, married or unmarried, and bid him baptize, 
hold mass, absolve, and preach ; and he, says the deep-thinking 
as well as sturdy Reformer, “ would be as truly a priest as if all 
the bishops and priests in the world had consecrated him.” 
The purpose of the ministry was to perform acts which the 
flock, according to the principles of the Gospel, was empowered 
to perform, but which, from the nature of the case, it must 
perform through agents and instruments. It is a mistake to 
imagine that the leaders of the English Reformation adopted 
an essentially different opinion. The visible Church was 
declared to be the “Congregation of faithful men.” The 
ministry were to be such as were “chosen and called to 
this work by men who have public authority given unto 
them in the Congregation to call and send ministers in the 
Lord’s vineyard.”* Orders, ordination, was denied to be a 
sacrament. It was ranked with the rejected sacraments of the 
Church of Rome, which “have not any visible sign or cere- 
mony ordained of God.” The theory of a clerical society, in- 
dependent of the laity in virtue of its power to shut out from 
the ministry whom it will, and having in its hands the exclu- 
sive authority to dispense the sacrament, is good Romanism, 
* Articles of Religion, Art. xxiii. 
VOL. XIII. 27 
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but not sound Protestantism. In our day, even in Roman 
Catholic countries, the sacerdotal conception of the office of 
the clergy encounters wide-spread and successful resistance, in 
connection with one part of their alleged prerogatives. The 
doctrine that marriage is a sacrament and that none but a 
priest can perform the rite, gives to the clergy an absolute 
right to permit or prevent the forming of a matrimonial union, 
This great interest of Christian society is thus made subject 
to the sovereign will of a self-perpetuating corporation of 
priests. But this assumption is no greater than the preten- 
sion of the Anglo-Catholic school as regards the Lord’s Supper 
and the right of the laity to determine who shall be their 
ministers. The pretension is that a clerical corporation, de- 
termining by its own voice who shall and who shall not 
belong to it, has a right, under all conceivable circumstances, 
to say whether a person shall be allowed to serve the congre- 
gation as a minister. Let the demand of the laity be unani- 
mous, let the person designated for the ministerial office have 
all conceivable qualifications, the laity are powerless unless 
the assent of the clerical body can be secured, and the con- 
sent of a portion of them to ordain him can be obtained. 
This is the principle. It is analogous to the political doctrine 
of the divine right of kings. That was the doctrine that the 
right to govern in the State is transmitted, by a divine ordi- 
nance, in a certain line. Whether a nation is bound to obey a 
particular person is—be the circumstances what they may—a 
question of pedigree. Is he next of kin to the predecessor? 
The jure divino theory of Episcopal ordination belongs in the 
same category with this ancient political theorem. The one is, 
in principle subversive of liberty in the State; the other car- 
ries the same consequence in the Church. Bear it in mind 
that it is not of Episcopacy, but of a certain theory on the 
subject, that I am speaking. It is true that there must be 
regulations in the Church, and that these ought not to be 
lightly changed. There is an inherent propriety that ministers 
should be inducted into office by those who are already dis- 
charging ministerial functions. There is a succession of this 
character even in a denomination as democratic in its organiza- 
tion as the Baptists. Nor is the rite of ordination an unmean- 
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ing or useless ceremony. Nevertheless, with the Church, the 
body of the faithful, there ever remains the reserved power, 
which may be exercised should the emergency call for it, to 
begin, as it were de novo, and to place in the pastoral office the 
persons whom it judges best qualified to feed the flock. This 
reserved right of the “ Congregation of faithful men ” to com- 
mit clerical office to whom it will, does not justify a needless 
revolt against the ecclesiastical arrangements which already 
exist in any community. The presumption is always in favor 
of the continuance of them. To break away from them, and 
to form a rival organization, is a right to be exercised only in 
extreme cases, like the right of revolution in the State. Such 
a case was found in the separation of England from the Euro- 
pean family of Churches which acknowledged the Bishop of 
Rome as their chief pastor. There was a like necessity, in the 
judgment of English Non-conformists, for ceasing to submit 
to that mixture of civil and political tyranny, which was sub- 
stituted, under the Tudor and Stuart sovereigns, for the Roman 
supremacy. 

The fruits of the Christian institutions which have subsisted 
in New England for the last two centuries and a half may help 
one to decide whether, during this long period, we have been 
without a lawful ministry and without the Christian sacraments. 
It may be that doctrinal errors, in certain times and places, 
have come in; but the same is true, in an equal or greater de- 
gree, in every other communion. The main question is what, 
as regards practical religion, and the works meet for churches 
to do, has been the history of New England, and of the ecclesi- 
astical system which has spread abroad from this center? Let 
the successive generations of Christian men and women, who 
have passed their lives in simplicity and godly sincerity, give 
answer. Let our civil institutions for the maintenance of im- 
partial justice and equal liberty, reply. Let the schools and 
colleges, which the religion of New England has created and 
fostered, give their testimony. Let the hospitals for the relief 
and comfort of so many forms of human distress, bear witness. 
Let the work done in planting the Gospel in the American 
communities beyond our bounds, as the tide of emigration has 
moved onward to the Pacific, testify to the energy and unselfish 
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benevolence of the Christian people of New England. Let 
the missions to the heathen in every quarter of the globe, and 
the vast pecuniary contributions for their support, tell their tale. 
“ By their fruits ye shall know them. Men do not gather 
grapes of thorns or figs of thistles.” If it could be shown that 
such fruits have been produced, during so many generations, 
by churches deprived of a lawful ministry and without the ben- 
efit of the sacrament, the inference would have to be that the 
ministry and the Eucharist are not so requisite for the growth 
and spread of true religion as the most moderate of churchmen 
—much more as the Anglo-Catholic school—have believed.* 


* Roman Catholics and Anglo-Catholics look on the members of non- 
episcopal Christian bodies as truly baptized and thus within the pale 
of the Church. The difference of doctrine and practice as regards the 
Sacrament of Baptism as compared with the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper, forms a curious and instructive chapter in Ecclesiastical His- 
tory. Since the early days of the Church, Baptism, in cases of neces- 
sity, by laymen, even by a heretic or a Jew, has been counted to be 
valid. Yet Baptism has been held to be efficacious enough to efface 
the guilt of all sin, original or actual, to deliver from all debts of 
penance and to infuse sanctifying grace. Moreover, as in the case of 
ordination, an ‘‘ indelible character” belongs to Baptism: it cannot be 
repeated. These great blessings are secured by a Sacrament in which 
a midwife, even an unbeliever, may be the ministrant! The ground 
of this latitude was the conviction that Baptism is necessary for salva- 
tion and a humane desire to give as many as possible the indispensa- 
ble rite. But as to the Lord’s Supper, it can be dispensed only by the 
priest who has received Episcopal ordination. There is not a like pres- 
sure of humane motive as in the case of Baptism. The Church of 
Rome can assign as a reason for the necessary connection of a priest 
with the Eucharist that it is a propitiatory sacrifice. There must be a 
priest because there is an altar. In the Anglican bodies, the Articles of 
Religion admit of no such view of the Lord’s Supper. To extract from 
the Communion office (where ‘‘the holy Table” stands in the room of 
the altar) any idea of a sacrifice of such a character as to make a 
priestly order indispensable, is an extremely difficult task for the 
Anglo-Catholic School to perform; and its difficulty is heightened by 
the placing, in the English Prayer Book, of the Prayer of oblation 
after, instead of before, the administration—contrary to the arrange- 
ment in the Scottish and the American Liturgies. The Church of 


Rome, with its modern idea of the separation of bishop and priest 
by a distinction of order, does not hesitate still to attribute to the lat- 
ter the power to work the great miracle of the Eucharist—than which 
no sacerdotal function can be higher. The medieval view, held by the 
greatest doctors of Roman theology, that bishop and priest are dis- 
tinct only in office, but not in order, avoided this incongruity. 
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In 1886, the bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
this country sent forth a document which may be called an 
olive-branch in the cause of Christian union. As such it de- 
serves from all lovers of peace a respectful and kindly consider- 
ation. Especially when the history of New England Congre- 
gationalism is taken into view, it is clear that an appeal of this 
nature merits at our hands candid attention. Many of the old 
points of contention between us and the Episcopalians have 
passed away. In America, that union of Church and State, 
involving the subjection of the Church to the civil authority, 
against which our fathers rebelled, has no existence. The pre- 
latical system with the pains and penalties annexed to it in the 
law of England, which called out the great Puritan revolt, is a 
thing of the past. The tyranny of Whitgift and Laud would 
not be less repugnant to liberty-loving American Episcopalians 
than to New England Congregationalists. In important par- 
ticulars, the American Episcopal Church, with its lay repre- 
sentation in the ruling bodies, differs from the polity which 
still continues in the National Church of England. On the 
other hand, New England Puritanism hath smoothed its 
“wrinkled front.” Modes of worship and customs of Christian 
life, which formed a part of the ground of resistance made to 
sacerdotalism in the Church, and to the enforcement of “ tradi- 
tions of the elders” as a binding law, are now disappearing. 
We do not abjure the observance of time-honored festivals, 
such as Christmas and Easter, even if no Biblical command 
can be adduced in support of it. Nor do we put under the 
ban Gothic architecture, windows of stained glass, or organ 
music. We read the Scriptures in Church ; we connect a re- 
ligious service with the marriage ceremony. We do not regard 
the use of written prayers as prohibited, and while unwilling 
to give up the use of extemporaneous supplication in the public 
services of religion, we find ourselves edified by the litanies and 
collects which have been handed down from other lands and 
ages. There is a cordial willingness in each of these divisions 
of Christian people, to recognize whatever worth of character, 
and beauty and beneficence in the Christian life, are manifested 
by the other. More and more there is codperation in various 
channels of religious and philanthropic action. Proposals look- 
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ing to a more intimate union of these ecclesiastical bodies, 
which spring from a common parentage, surely are entitled to 
a hospitable acknowledgment. . 

But what is the nature of the union that is suggested? The 
one-ness which Christ predicted of his followers and which he 
prayed might continue, was a spiritual unity. It was a unity 
in heart and mind, imaged by the unity of the Son and the 
Father. As to visible unity, what are we to desire? Such a 
unity as Rome asserts and demands is what the English Church, 
from the Reformation until now, has repudiated. The Protes- 
tant ideal, in England as elsewhere, was National Churches, 
each independent in its government and ceremonies, but stand- 
ing in intercommunion with one another. If the invitation of 
the American bishops to accept the “ historic Episcopate ” be 
an invitation to enter the Episcopal Church, it is just like the 
invitation which every one of the different denominations is, 
all the time, practically presenting to their fellow Christians. 
Even the Pope of Rome sent out a missive, before the Vatican 
Council, appealing to all baptized persons to return to the fold 
of the universal shepherd, who assumes to fill the office of St. 
Peter. Or the meaning of the American bishops may be that 
the adoption of the “historic Episcopate” is a necessary step 
to intercommunion between the Episcopal Church and—for 
example—the Presbyterian and Congregational Churches. But 
if this be the meaning, and the various denominations are not 
to be absorbed, or brought under the superintending authority 
of bishops of the Episcopal Church as it now exists, such a 
plan would bring in a plurality of bishops in each district or 
portion of our territory.* Leaving the question of interpreta- 

*In the Report of the Committee of the House of Bishops, it was 
stated that the [Episcopal] Church did “ not seek to absorb other Com- 
munions, but to codperate with them on the basis of a common Faith 
and Order, to discountenance schism, and to heal the wounds of the 
Body of Christ.” The report placed among the essentials for ‘‘ the res- 
toration of unity” “the Historic Episcopate, locally adapted in the 
methods of its administration to the varying needs of the nations,” etc. 
The report expressed a desire ‘‘ to enter into brotherly conference with 
other Christian bodies ‘‘ seeking the restoration of the organic Unity of 
the church, with a view to the earnest study of the conditions” etc. 


The recent Lambeth Conference (1888), for the purpose of ‘‘ supplying 
the basis on which approach might be, under God’s blessing, made 
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tion, I remark that the recommendation of the Episcopate, 
which the overture of the bishops involves, has to encounter a 
serious difficulty. If it were a suggestion that the adoption of 
Episcopal government, including the system of ordination by 
bishops, would be a means of promoting unity, and of putting 
an end to sectarian divisions, not a little might be said in be- 
half of such a proposal. But where a suggestion of this char- 
acter is put in the form of an indispensable condition of eccle- 
siastical fellowship, then it virtually calls upon us to allow that 
the Episcopate in the historic line is of the essence of the 
Church. It makes of Episcopacy what Luther made justifica- 
tion by faith to be—the article of a standing or falling Church. 
This is too large a demand. There are those who might have 
no quarrel with Episcopacy as a form of government. ‘There 
are those who, for the sake of peace and union, might be will- 
ing even to resign their preferences for another scheme of polity. 
But to say by word or act that Episcopal government, with or 
without the accompaniment of an alleged Apostolic succession, 
is a part of the substance of the Christian religion—“ a part,” to 
quote from the American bishops, “of the sacred deposit of 
Christian faith and order committed by Christ and his Apostles 
to the church ”—this is too much to expect of the descendants of 
the Puritans. It is too much to expect of impartial students of 
the first two centuries of Christian history. Bear in mind that, 
according to the general conviction of Protestants, the idea of 
a special priesthood in the Church was a principal fountain of 
corruption in doctrine and practice, from the day when that 
idea crept in. When the Episcopal polity is held to be 
enjoined of God, it is extremely difficult to keep out the sacer- 
dotal idea as the basis and warrant of this tenet. I venture to 
suggest that the offer of Episcopacy would have a greater 
towards reunion with non-conforming bodies,” adopted substantially 
the Articles of the American Report, the principal difference being the 
addition of the Apostles’ Creed to the Nicene Creed, in the doctrinal 
article. The Lambeth Conference styles its Articles ‘‘a basis on which 
approach may be by God’s blessing made towards ‘Home Reunion.’ 
In its Encyclical Letter it expresses a readiness to enter ‘‘ into brotherly 
conference with any of those who may desire intercommunion with us 
in a more or less perfect form.” ‘‘ We lay down conditions ”—so reads 
the Letter—‘‘on which such intercommunion is, in our opinion, and 
according to our conviction, possible.” 
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chance of acceptance, were it preceded or attended with a 
frank offer of intercommunion whether Episcopacy were ac- 
cepted or not. The advantages of a more moderate theory of 
Episcopal government, apart from its being the only tenable 
ground in view of the facts of history, are manifold. It affords 
an escape from the embarrassment which arises from the juxta- 
position of Anglican and Roman Catholic bishops, each claim- 
ing jurisdiction in the same territory, both professing to stand 
in the true line of Apostolic Succession, and the Anglican, 
at least, conceding to the Roman Catholic the justice of his 
claim. If the fundamental doctrine of the Apostolic Suc- 
cession, and of grace transmitted in the act of ordination, 
be affirmed, it is not so easy to see how the demand of alle- 
giance on the part of a Roman Catholic bishop, in a land like 
ours, where there is no establishment of religion, can be resisted. 
If it is said that his place in the succession has not kept him 
from falling into such: error as justifies the ignoring of his 
priestly character, what amount of error shall be considered 
sufficient to divest him of sacerdotal authority ? 

Christian union, for which, as we hear, there is a yearning on 
all sides, will not be attained by artificial agencies. It will not 
come to pass through diplomatic negotiations and compromises, 
and by treaties framed by ecclesiastical leaders. Historical sci- 
ence will have something to do in bringing to pass this result. 
That no specific form of Church government can boast of be- 
ing an Apostolic ordinance for all time is a verdict which his- 
torical scholars are rapidly approaching unanimity in rendering. 
The divine right of a particular form of Church organization 
will follow the divine right of kings, and repose in the same 
tomb. The over-valuing of externals in religion will be seen 
to be at variance with the whole drift of the teaching of Christ, 
and with the nature of the Christian, as distinguished from the 
Old Testament, dispensation. A sense of the supreme im- 
portance of the Christian spirit, of the religion of the heart, 
will more and more impress all religious bodies with the com- 
parative insignificance of the differences in polity, over which 
there has been so hot contention. The deep import of the 
words of Jesus to the woman of Samaria concerning worship 
will be better understood. The battle which all Christian be- 
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lievers have to wage with materialistic atheism will quicken 
their mutual sympathies, and make them conscious that they 
have a common cause. The conflict which Protestants as a 
body, have to carry forward in opposition to the pretensions 
and dogmas of Rome, will convince them that no half-way 
ground is tenable, and move them to take up a position such as 
the Protestant Reformers in all countries were once united in 
holding. More than all, the impulse to practical codperation in 
doing good in the name of Christ, will impel Christian men, of 
whatever name or form of worship, to overleap the barriers of 
sect. The Shibboleths of party will one day cease to be heard. 
The process of undermining the walls that part good men from 
one another is going forward with a silent but irresistible 
energy. Now that the non-Christian nations with their diverse 
religions, are brought into close intercourse with the Christian 
peoples; now that we cannot avoid the competition with rival 
systems, the traditional religions of countless multitudes of the 
human race, sectarian warfare is more and more felt to be both 
disgraceful and perilous. Something like a united front must 
be presented by the professed believers in the Gospel, if they 
are not prepared to disregard the prayer of Christ that his dis- 
ciples might be one, in order, as he said “that the world may 
know that thou hast sent me.” It is our wisdom, then, not to 
magnify points of dissent among Christian churches, to lay due 
emphasis on whatever they hold and practise in common, to 
make rightful and useful concessions for the sake of union 
among brethren, and to watch for providential indications 
which appear to point to a path in which all the sincere ad- 
herents of our common faith may walk together. 


GEORGE P. FISHER. 
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Articte IL—THE AMERICAN BOARD AND THE 
LATE BOSTON COUNCIL. 


Tue facts and events which led to the call of this Council 
were briefly as follows: Mr. William H. Noyes, a member of 
the Theological Seminary at Andover, and graduate of 1886, in 
May of that year offered himself to the Prudential Committee 
of the American Board as a missionary to Japan, giving at the 
same time a brief statement of his theological beliefs. At the 
suggestion of the Committee, on the 12th of June, he met the 
three Secretaries for an extended exposition of his views, a 
report of which as agreed upon by the Secretaries (without so 
far as appears any further conference with him) was presented 
to the Committee. With this report as the basis for their action, 
on the 15th of June the Committee decided that “it was inex- 
pedient to appoint Mr. Noyes a missionary of the Board at 
present.” “It was voted that the statement of the Secretaries 
concerning Mr. Noyes’ views be submitted to him for approval 
or for modification as he may desire, and copies of the same, 
after such approval or modification has been given, be furnished 
to the Cemmittee.” 

On the 17th of June Mr. Noyes sent to the Committee a 
very long communication restating and modifying somewhat 
the report. of his views made by the Secretaries. This was 
read to the Committee the day following and it was decided 
“that no change in the action of the last meeting was called 
for.” Mr. Noyes was also informed that it is “inexpedient to 
appoint’ him “a missionary of the Board at present.” To 
this Mr. Noyes replied asking for the reasons for the decision 
of the Committee and for the interpretation of the phrase “at 
present.” In April, 1887 (after the re-appointment of Mr. R. 
A. Hume) a renewed application was made by Mr. Noyes and 
a friend, accompanied by an extended statement of their theo- 
logical views, in which there is a minute explanation of their 
opinions in regard to the relation of the heathen to the offers of 
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the gospel. To this a Secretary replies, noting the application 
as failing to answer the questions suggested in a letter from the 
Clerk of the Committee, as to whether Mr. Noyes’ views cor- 
responded to those ordinarily held by several churches in the 
vicinity of Boston, and how they would stand the test of the 
Resolutions passed at Des Moines. To this Mr. Noyes replied 
that he had designed only to explain his own views previously 
expressed, to which he still adhered, and had supposed the action 
at Des Moines was designed to be cautionary rather than man- 
datory. To which the Committee replied through their clerk 
that the Committee were bound by the instructions of the Board 
and in obedience to those instructions must decline to receive 
him as a missionary. 

This letter closes the first chapter in this somewhat mem. 
orable history. The story cannot fail to suggest the inquiry 
whether the traditionary methods of communication between the 
Prudential Committee and candidates for appointment to mis- 
sionary service are not susceptible of a radical improvement, 
at least in all cases of special difficulty or delicacy. The old 
rule which has been sanctioned by the experience of ages that 
a witness or accused person or plaintiff should be confronted 
with his judge and jury surely holds in the present instance. 
The simple perusal of the condensed recast of Mr. Noyes’ opin- 
ions which is given by the Secretaries, especially when con- 
trasted with the modifications and re-statements of the same by 
Mr. Noyes, suggests all that need be said to the effect that in 
respect to all critical points whether of opinion or policy, the 
missionary should have direct access to those who hold to him 
still higher relations than those of judges and jurors. The 
functions of the Secretaries are sufficiently ample and various 
to task all their energies and wisdom, and their responsibilities 
are sufficiently onerous and trying to entitle them to all the 
relief which can possibly be accorded to them. The sympathy 
and support which might come to the missionaries themselves 
from the assurance and conviction that they were personally 
known by the Board whose duty it is to decide so many ques- 
tions for them, might not unfrequently be of important service 
to them when in the field of conflict and self-denial and lone- 


liness. 
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After this decision Mr. Noyes could do nothing but seek 
some other field of labor, and such a field he soon found in the 
Berkeley Street Church in Boston, inasmuch as this church 
had entered upon a somewhat extended scheme of home mis- 
sionary effort, and he was soon employed as an assistant to the 
pastor. In this capacity he spent somewhat more than a year 
of service, with great acceptance to the congregation and with 
success proportioned to his ardor. In the meantime his mis- 
sionary zeal had not abated, and his wishes being made known 
to the church, and especially to its younger members, the 
question was naturally suggested why cannot we send him to 
Japan as our missionary? Doubtless the possibility of sending 
one or more missionaries independently of the American Board 
had also occurred to not a few of its liberal contributors as a 
possible relief from the tension occasioned by the policy which 
had seemed to have been inaugurated and yet had failed to be 
universally approved. The money required for the support of 
Mr. Noyes for two or three years was soon provided, and a 
council of churches was called at the request of the Berkeley 
Street Church to ordain Mr. Noyes as a foreign missionary. 
This council met on the 22d of October and was composed, 
as was soon made obvious, of members who were pledged to no 
theory or plan of proceedure and committed to no theological 
party. After some interchange of opinions and the rejection 
of two or three tentative propositions, the council resolved to 
examine the candidate with reference to his ordination as a 
foreign missionary. The examination was long and thorough, 
and as full as could be desired upon eschatology. To all the 
questions proposed frank and definite answers were given. In 
the discussions which followed no exception was taken to the 
opinions avowed by Mr. Noyes one or all as disqualifying the 
candidate for the missionary work or as inconsistent with sub- 
stantial orthodoxy. When the vote was taken upon the propo- 
sition which prevailed, it was of twenty-five to one, and the 
one vote was understood not to relate to the matter of ortho- 
doxy. The candidate moreover, insisted that the statements 
which he made to the Council were for substance the same 
which he had made to the Secretaries, while he contended that 
for some reason or other his real opinions had not been under- 
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stood, which fact he explained in part by the fact that his 
communications were chiefly answers to questions proposed 
by his examiners, such answers being usually attempts to adjust 
his own positions to those phrased by his questioner, or to recast 
these statements in his own language. The examination and 
discussions of the Council occupied several hours, and the 
services did not begin till 9 o’clock of the evening; finishing 
the second chapter of this history. 

The third begins with the application to the Prudential 
Committee from the Berkeley Street Church that they would 
accept its ordained foreign missionary and send him to Japan. 
In reply came the proposition that Mr. Noyes should meet the 
Committee. At the interview which followed he was met at 
the outset by the request that he would reconcile some of the 
opinions which he had expressed before the Council with those 
which had been reported by the Secretaries as having been 
held and expressed by him more than a year previous. To this 
he replied that he would prefer that no reference should be 
made to statements made so long ago and under circumstances 
so peculiar that he could neither affirm nor deny them, but 
would present the statement which he had made to the Coun- 
cil; this and this only. The reasons for taking this position 
are given at great length by Mr. Noyes in his final letter to the 
church—embodying as it does a detailed statement of what he 
considered misrepresentations of the views which he had ex- 
pressed and actually holds. The Committee decline to accept his 
communication to the Council as an exposition of his actual and 
present creed. They require in addition an adjustment between 
what he is understood or reported to have said months, and 
even years ago, utterances of which he does not acknowledge 
the correctness of the construction or the report. They also 
refer to the resolutions at Des Moines and Springfield as giving 
them no discretion in the matter. They notice what they con- 
sider an inconsistency between two statements of his and other 
assertions and inferences, and venture the opinion that by his 
own showing Mr. Noyes cannot be included among those whom 
the President of the Board would except from the operation of 
the resolutions of Springfield and Des Moines. The Committee 
send a letter and Mr. Noyes a communication to the church 
and the church accepts Mr. Noyes as its missionary. 
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This is a brief but sad story, but, even in this story the most 
significant events have been omitted. We refer to the charges 
of heresy which have been brought against one of the Pro- 
fessors in the Theological Seminary at Andover before the pub- 
lie and the Trustees, and to the fact that certain doctrines 
which as supposed to be taught by him were made the subject 
of public condemnation at at least two of the annual meetings 
of the American Board. It is moreover asserted very confi- 
dently that these doctrines are regarded as heretical and subver- 
versive of the Gospel by the great majority of the Congrega- 
tional and Presbyterian ministers of the United States. 

We do not propose to arbitrate between any of these contend- 
ing parties but would simply offer a few suggestions in relation 
to the subject matter of this discussion which is upon us and 
the manner in which it should be conducted. 

We cannot but regard it as most unfortunate that the officers 
and members and patrons of the American Board have become 
involved in a theological controversy and this upon a question 
which is capable of arousing any amount of conscientious con- 
viction and honest prejudice. The very language of the reso- 
lutions passed with so much confidence and eclat at Des Moines 
exemplifies our meaning. The second of these resolutions is 
simply and solely a theological pronunciamento of the Corpora- 
tion expressing the grave apprehension of the body in respect 
to certain tendencies of a doctrine which has been recently 
broached and diligently propagated as being divisive and 
pernicious and dangerous, and its approval of the action of 
the Committee in guarding the Beard from any committal to 
any sanction of that doctrine, and advising a continuance of 
the caution, ete. This resolution is wholly gratuitous and 
fraught with evil consequences. Were there occasion for any 
action in the premises the first resolution is ample and busi- 
ness-like ; whereas the second in principle and profession in- 
vests the Prudential Committee with the function and enjoins 
the duty of seeing that a certain doctrine does not receive its 
sanction. All this may have been accidental, but surely some- 
body has blundered in respect to it and the blunder has been 
disastrous if we may judge by the use to which it has been 
applied. Had there been any occasion to affirm a doctrinal 
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basis freshly composed and authoritatively endorsed this could 
have been furnished in the creed drawn up by the “Creed 
Commission” and signed by all its members except two, one 
of whom was the Home Secretary of the American Board, 
and as is well known on the ground of dissatisfaction with its 
eschatological deliverance. 

An action of so grave a character can only be justified by a 
grave occasion and the occasion should pertain to the missionary 
work. If any doctrine should be stamped with reprobation 
surely it should be one which might be preached with mis- 
chievous effect on the missionary field. But by its very terms 
and import, the doctrine in question could concern only those 
to whom the missionary could never come and whom he could 
never address. To stamp it with reprobation and to reject a 
missionary who believed it but who by its very terms could have 
no occasion to use it or only in a very indirect fashion seems to 
be so far removed from the plain common sense and the gentle 
charity of the New Testament as to fail utterly of any Chris- 
tian vindication. The only explanation that can be given is 
suggested by the expressed desire that the Prudential Commit- 
tee should “carefully guard the Board from any committal to 
the approval of that doctrine,” which, in other words, means 
that one of the functions of the Prudential Committee is to 
look after the special and private theological opinions of its 
missionaries as related to the interests of general and special 
orthodoxy—over and above their relations to the missionary 
work. 

How mischievous and dangerous such a policy would be we 
need use no words to show. How inconsistent and incongru- 
ous with the history of theological investigation in the United 
States and in our Congregational churches we need take no 
pains to prove. We New Englanders rejoice in our religious 
enterprise and our practical zeal and glory in their results as 
achieved at home and abroad, but we should never forget that the 
courage and enterprise which have been shown in all the forms 
of practical and theological thinking have had quite as much 
to do with these results as the money which we have expended 
and the lives which we have sacrificed in the missionary field. 
If we may boast of New England, the greater and the less, the 
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New England of the West and the East, for any reason, it is 
for the courage of its practical and speculative thinking within 
the lines and along the borders of our churches and on the sum- 
mits of speculative inquiry. We need not say how manfully the 
expounders and defenders of Christian speculation and Chris- 
tian exegesis have fought the good fight of faith under the ban of 
heresy—nor how Edwards laid the foundation of an improved 
theology by daring to apply to its truths the methods of the 
new philosophy, and Moses Stuart was bold to introduce to 
Andover Hill the new German Hermeneutics under difficulties 
and an odium no less serious than those which have befallen his 
successors. All that we need to contend for is simply tolerance, 
and on the ground that the opinions now in discussion do not 
eoncern the essentials of the Christian faith, and therefore are 
entitled to a charitable forbearance by those who reject them. 

There are, moreover, higher and more important considera- 
tions especially to the Christian minister and these have much to 
do with the hesitation and slowness with which ready-made and 
dogmatic assertions in respect to future retribution should be as- 
serted and responded to. There can be no question that a great 
change has come over the Christian church of modern days in 
respect to its views of the nature of the retributions which await 
the rejectors of the gospel and that a more or less pervasive 
and subtle skepticism contend with more or less well-grounded 
fears. That this is often the consequence of willful ignorance and 
thoughtlessness may be admitted without denying that the cer- 
tainty and seriousness of such retributions are capable of rational 
vindication. The attendants in most of our churches who rec- 
ognize themselves as without a living Christian faith would be 
outraged by such representations of the condition of the lost, as 
one finds in the sermons of Jonathan Edwards or Jeremy Taylor. 
They never hear them and they would not accept them if they 
should. What representations ought they to hear in their place! 
What theory and conception of the future life of the rejector 
of Christ ought they to confront in the faithful and rational 
ministrations of the gospel? We do not wonder that these 
questions often come home to the heart of the preacher, espe- 
cially of the young preacher, and that in view of what he 
knows and what he thinks, he should be moved with conscien- 
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tious impatience by the ready and flippant dogmatism which 
has nothing better to give than a traditional answer or a solemn 
and suspicious caution. The reader of the clever novel that 
makes sport of the exaggerated orthodoxies of other times joins 
in the laughter at the caricature but finds in the caricature 
no response to his convictions concerning the moral serious- 
ness and infinite pathos of that other life, in which the tares and 
wheat are certain to be reaped. Meanwhile the theological 
adviser of our ingenious youth warns him abundantly of his 
danger, but fails to instruct him satisfactorily in respect to the 
errors of the times, or the solemn verities by which these 
errors are to be confronted and put to shame. 

It is also more and more obvious that the New Testament 
itself which seems so plain to the Bible reader and is so plain 
to him in respect to what is vital to his welfare, opens manifold 
difficulties to the Bible student in respect to the last things 
which are comprehended under the second coming of Christ 
and the events before and after. We need not state what these 
difficulties are, but it is well known to the accomplished student 
and interpreter that they raise many more questions than it is 
easy to answer, and suggest manifold possibilities between which 
it is not always easy to decide. Some of these exceptional 
solutions have been accepted with the utmost confidence even 
by missionaries of the American Board, and been preached with 
great ardor as: the very central truths of the gospel, while they 
have been rejected, though tolerated, by many who call them- 
selves evangelical Christians. Conspicuous among these theories 
are those which pertain to the intermediate state as variously 
held and interpreted. Here also a large and a narrow tolera- 
tion has been accorded by different schools. The special theory 
which has occasioned so serious a disturbance in our Board of 
Missions has found favor with some of the ablest and noblest 
thinkers in the German evangelical schools, such as Nitszch, 
Julius Miller, and Dorner, and manifestly relieves the sensitive 
mind of one class of serious difficulties. To a reasonable mind 
it would seem to be entitled to that tolerance which the difii- 
culties of the subject matter justify and require. That well 
read and thoughtful students should often hesitate and delay in 
forming their conclusions should occasion no surprise and bring 
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no condemnation. That they should now and then change their 
theories with the authors whom they read is no more than is 
natural. That any greater fixedness or immutability of opinion 
should be expected of one who proposes to be a missionary abroad 
than is expected from ordinary mortals is simply puerile and 
preposterous. That it is bad economy to send inferior men into 
trying and difficult positions is emphatically true, but when the 
question comes to be asked by what tests will you try and form 
your superior men, it is soon discovered that it is not the man 
who asks the fewest questions or tests the fewest theories that 
settles upon the strongest faith or faces most readily the martyr’s 
fire. It is also more and more distinctly understood that in the 
missionary field preéminently it is the way a man holds and 
exemplifies the faith which he holds that tells most effectually 
upon the way he defends and enforces it, and this is usually 
determined by the way in which he gained it; whether it was 
the product of hard-fought convictions oftentimes slowly won 
or of dicta tamely accepted and therefore feebly held. 

While the signs of the times indicate that Christian missions 
are full of promise and inspiration, it were a pity that in obedi- 
ence to a theological theory or the impulses of a narrow intoler- 
ance any gifted and zealous Christian youth should be repelled 
from responding to the call Go preach my gospel. 

We cannot but recall the fact that, in the dawn of modern 
missions, the truth was more and more distinctly seen by 
prophetic minds, that the new movement of evangelistic zeal 
would assuredly give to the church a simpler, a more biblical, 
a more loving, and a more catholic theology, as well as a larger 
inspiration of the Christian life. This anticipation has been 
signally fulfilled in our country, and very largely by the agency 
of the Congregational churches. While other bodies have been 
rent in twain by the tension of the new theological and evan- 
gelical life, these churches have been schooled by their con- 
troversies into wiser practical lessons of tolerance and freedom 
on the one hand, and fervor and consecration on the other. 
God forbid that we should barter our theological freedom, or 
our evangelistic zeal, for dogmatic intolerance or ecclesiastical 


management. 
Noa PORTER. 
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Articte II].—THE ETHICS OF LABOR. 


We hear a great deal just at the present time about the 
rights and wrongs of labor. Much has been said and written 
upon the subject by thoughtful persons from every class of 
society, and by agitators and busybodies who are too often the 
very reverse of thoughtful. It is generally spoken of as a 
social question, and the moral aspect of the subject is by many 
either forgotten or ignored. Yet this is the most important of 
all elements ; for it lies at the foundation of the subject. The 
words “rights” and “wrongs,” are ethical terms, and when- 
ever we use them we imply that we are dealing with a moral 
question, whether we recognize the fact or not. Whenever 
the terms are used in connection with labor and the laborer, 
there is the implication that labor has a certain moral value or 
a certain moral relation to society and to wealth. In other 
words, the amount of labor which each individual must per- 
form in the course of his life and the proportion of wealth that 
he shall receive im return for his labor are not mere problems 
of science, to be solved by the skillful adjustment of social 
machinery, and largely conditioned by the changing relations 
of society. They are questions of real moral gravity, to be 
answered by an appeal to the eternal principles of truth and 
righteousness ; and every man will be held accountable at the 
bar of Divine justice for the way in which he answers them. 

The majority of mankind look upon the world of society as 
a great reservoir from which, by some means honest or dis- 
honest, they are to draw out whatever each one may consider 
necessary for his sustenance or enjoyment. They never ask 
who stores the reservoir, or what will become of their fellow- 
men when it is drained of its contents. Still less do they think 
that they have any duty in the matter of filling it. They say, 
“The world owes us a living and we are going to have it;” 
and they do not stop to enquire what is the ground of this 
indebtedness or whether it has any limit other than the limit of 
their own capacity to consume and to enjoy. 
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Such a claim needs but to be stated to be repudiated by 
every candid, intelligent mind. The fallacy is self-evident. It 
calls for no argument, but for indignant denial. The world 
owes no man a living; and whoever takes a living without 
earning it is a thief. Justice requires that each individual 
should receive his fair share of the means of earning a living; 
but these being put within his reach he alone is responsible 
for their use, and he has a right only to such a living as he 
actually produces from them. The existing wealth of the 
world is simply that which men have produced by applying 
their energy to the God-given means of production. Each 
man, therefore, has a right to take from this accumulated store 
of wealth just as much as he puts into it, and no more; neither 
may he put in of one kind and take out of another kind except 
by permission. He may not put in gravel and demand gold 
in return unless his fellow-men really want gravel and are will- 
ing to pay for it with the precious metal. 

The rights of labor may be easily and accurately stated. 
Having a just share of the means of production every laborer 
may claim just what he produces therefrom, nothing more and 
nothing less. If he desires other products he may either 
change the direction of his labor so as to secure them directly, 
or he may exchange his own products for the products of 
others, the amounts given and received being determined by 
the law of supply and demand. 

There is a notion quite prevalent among laboring people that 
the man who does the hardest work ought to receive the 
largest pay, and so should be the richest of men and live in the 
greatest luxury. Those who hold this theory usually estimate 
the severity of labor from a wholly physical standpoint. A 
simple illustration will suffice to show the fallacy of this idea. 
Let two men occupy adjoining fields. One labors diligently 
but moderately, cultivating his land and raises a fine crop. The 
other rolls a huge rock about his field from morning till night 
and day after day, toiling much more severely than his neigh- 
bor but producing no crop. Should the weary, struggling rock- 
roller have a better living than the easy-going farmer? Of 
course not. By why not? Because his labor, hard though it 
may have been, has produced nothing. His time and energy 
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have been wasted. He has~accomplished nothing by rolling 
the rock about his field. He has not added one penny worth 
to the world’s store of wealth, therefore he has no right to take 
anything from the common store for his livelihood. Indeed, 
had all men spent their time and strength in rolling rocks, 
though all might have labored diligently and become very 
much exhausted by their labor, there would have been no food 
for anybody and all must have starved. It is not, therefore, 
the severity of labor, but its productiveness, that determines its 
economic value. Not the hardest worker but the greatest 
producer is worthy of the largest pay. 

Production is accomplished in two ways, directly and indi- 
rectly, and it is important that we should recognize the latter 
as well as the former method. If a man raises a thousand 
bushels of potatoes, and in the natural order of things one-half 
of them would be allowed to decay for want of a market, the 
man who inereases the facilities of transportation so as to save 
the tive hundred bushels by bringing them at once to market, 
is as truly a producer as though he had himself raised five hun- 
dred bushels of potatoes. This is what is meant by indirect 
production. Its forms and methods are innumerable; but its 
result is always the same, viz: to increase the aggregate amount 
of wealth in the world. 

If a hundred men are engaged in a certain manufacture, and 
one of them, instead of working as the others do, turns his 
mind to the study of mechanics and invents a machine that 
shall save a great deal of hard labor and at the same time shall 
double the producing power of the other ninety-nine, that one 
has done more than any other to increase the amount of pro- 
duction, hence he is deserving of higher wages than the others. 
He has become a producer indir»ctly by increasing the power 
of direct producers. 

Again, if a hundred men are cultivating the soil ignorantly 
and with rude implements and one comes to them and, without 
touching his hands to the work, instructs the ignorant and 
unskilled laborers so that their crops are much larger while 
their labor is appreciably lightened, the instructor becomes the 
greatest producer of all, though he does not directly produce 


anything. 
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It is for this reason that the overseer in a factory, or the 
manager of any kind of work receives higher wages than the 
ordinary workman. His work may not be as hard as theirs, 
but without him their labor would be much less productive and 
consequently much less valuable. By arranging and controlling 
the work of all, he makes it possible for them to work together 
and to use their time and energy to the best possible advantage. 
In this way their power of production is greatly augmented. 
The “ captains of industry,” who direct the work of others, are 
our greatest producers, since it is their skill which adds most to 
the wealth of the community. 

The importance of indirect production is too often underesti- 
mated, not to say wilfully belittled by popular socialistic agita- 
tors. Even among thoughtful and intelligent writers on social 
economy there are not a few who look upon all indirect pro- 
ducers as drones eating up the honey which the workers have 
gathered. Take a single illustration from the pen of Adam 
Smith : 

“The labor of some of the most respectable orders in society 
is, like that of menial servants, unproductive of any value, and 
does not fix or realize itself in any permanent subject or vendi- 
ble commodity, which endures after the labor is past, and for 
which an equal quantity of labor could afterwards be procured. 
The sovereign, for example, with all the officers both of justice 
and of war who serve under him, the whole army and navy are 
unproductive laborers. They are the servants of the public, 
and are maintained by a part of the annual produce of the in- 
dustry of other people. Their service, how honorable, how 
useful, or how necessary soever, produces nothing for which an 
equal quantity of service can afterward be procured. The pro- 
tection, security, and defence of the commonwealth, the effect of 
their labor for this year, will not purchase its protection, secur- 
ity, and defence for the year to come. In the same class must 
be ranked some both of the gravest and most important, and 
some of the most frivolous professions; churchmen, lawyers, 
physicians, men of letters of all kinds, players, buffoons, musi- 
cians, opera singers, opera dancers, etc. The labor of the 
meanest of these has a certain value regulated by the very 
same principles which regulate that of every other sort of 
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labor: and that of the noblest and most useful produces nothing 
which could afterwards purchase or procure an equal quantity 
of labor.” 

This passage well expresses the popular idea regarding pro- 
ductive labor, yet it is very short-sighted and misleading. 
Every man ought to be a productive laborer in some way, but 
to insist that every man become a direct producer is to roll back 
the wheels of civilization many centuries. It would benefit 
none, but would on the contrary result in great injury and loss 
to all classes of society, the aggregate amount of production 
would be lessened and the nation’s store of wealth would grow 
rapidly smaller. 

Consider the work of some of the professions which the great 
economist styles unproductive and see if they do not play an 
important part in the production of wealth. Setting aside for 
the moment the highest ideal of wealth, let us test the produc- 
tiveness of each profession by its efficiency in increasing the 
material riches of the world. 

Officers of state and magistrates are not direct producers it is 
true; but they occupy essentially the same position as overseers 
in any large establishment. By watching over and directiag 
and adjusting the relations of the different classes of society, 
they enable all to work together harmoniously and without 
waste of energy. When their work is well and faithfully per- 
formed, the private citizens of the community are able to pro- 
duce much more than all could do without such orderly arrange- 
ment. 

Clergymen do not add directly to the material wealth of the 
country by their professional labor. Yet they are indirect pro- 
ducers just in proportion as their preaching tends to elevate 
men, and to make them more intelligently and conscientiously 
industrious. The productive efficiency of the work of the 
Christian clergy is most readily seen by observing the effects of 
foreign missionary work. In cases where the Gospel has been 
preached in heathen lands the results may be calculated with 
comparative accuracy. Under the influence of Christian preach- 
ing, squalor gives place to comfort, idleness to thrift, and pov- 
erty to comparative plenty. More than all this, it is a well 
attested fact that for every dollar that England and America 
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have spent in foreign missionary effort they have received, as a 
direct result, more than ten dollars in trade. Such results are 
more conspicuous in mission fields than in Christian lands, but 
they are no more real. The preaching of Gospel truth in 
America and Europe closes many avenues of waste. It is 
bringing war to anend. It reduces the expense of armies and 
police. In good time it will make an end of intemperance. 
Surely that is productive labor which in so many ways tends to 
increase the wealth of mankind. 

Journalists are not direct producers; but what would be the 
effect upon society and the world if their labor were discontin- 
ued? The most important manufacturing and commercial in- 
terests in the land would be crippled. For successful and 
profitable production two conditions are necessary—capacity to 
produce, and a market for the commodity produced. Without 
the latter the former is of no avail. The farmer who raises ten 
thousand bushels of corn is no better off than his neighbor who 
raises only five hundred bushels unless he can sell his surplus to 
those who need it for consumption. Hence the newspaper, by 
publishing the needs of the various markets and in countless 
lines of advertising and general information, brings producers 
and markets readily into contact and thus becomes a potent 
factor in production. 

In a similar way the railway magnate becomes a producer. 
With iron links he joins together the most distantly separated 
producers and consumers. With constantly increasing speed 
he brings the produce of the great western farms to the doors 
of the workmen and manufacturers in the east. He takes even 
the most perishable fruits from southern climes and places them 
all fresh and tempting on the tables of consumers at the north. 
For the trifling sum of a cent and a quarter he transports a ton 
of freight a mile, so that the most distant markets are now 
reached with less expense than was once incurred in reaching 
those but a few miles from home. For this reason production 
has been greatly stimulated and the latent resources of our 
country have been rapidly developed. But for the skill and 
energy of our great railroad men the present wealth and pros- 
perity of the American nation would still be an incredible 


prophecy. 
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Teachers are producers indirectly, because, in the exercise of 
their profession, they are instructing those who shall afterwards 
engage in productive labor, and are fitting them to do more and 
better work than they could do if uneducated. 

Lawyers are also indirect producers, in so far as their profes- 
sion is a necessary part of the machinery of society. What- 
ever of their labor is given to quibbling and to pettifogging is 
wasted. But the time and effort spent in positive directions 
such as the perfecting of laws, the maintenance of strict justice, 
and adjusting more equitably the relations of men, prevents 
friction and loss and is, therefore, properly considered produc- 
tive labor. 

So, too, the physician, by preserving the life and vigor of 
many productive workers, himself becomes a producer. The 
scientist discovers the laws and principles upon which the suc- 
cess of labor depends and thus makes the efforts of the laborer 
more effective, and the inventor furnishes new and better in- 
struments of labor, both increasing the capacity of the produc- 
tive worker so that with the same outlay of energy he may pro- 
duce much more, or producing the same may live more easily 
and tdil less severely. Hence they too may claim a place in 
the ranks of productive laborers. 

The tradesman and banker, by facilitating the profitable or 
economical exchange of productions, become indirect producers. 
Even those professions which have no other end than to amuse 
the public, as the profession of actors and singers, may be con- 
sidered productive in so far as they afford needed recreation, 
giving rest to weary toilers, and prolonging or increesing their 
power to work. The necessity in this direction is, however, so 
slight in comparison with the number of people thus employed, 
and the general effect of their labor is such that we must in- 
clude the great majority of public amusers among unproductive 
laborers. 

We cannot draw a definite line between the different trades 
or professions, and declare that the representatives of one pro- 
fession are all productive laborers, while those of some other 
profession are all unproductive ; for those professions which we 
consider most useless may become productive in certain cireum- 
stances, and those which are generally accounted productive 
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may likewise become unproductive. If ten men are working 
together as farmers, it may be to the advantage of all that one 
should refrain from tilling the soil and give his time to the 
manufacture and repairing of tools. If by so doing he really 
facilitates the work of all and secures a greater crop, his labor 
is as truly productive as is that of the other nine men. If, how- 
ever, all should say: The tool-maker is a producer, therefore 
we will make tools; then, however diligently they labored, 
they would starve; for none would be real producers, since 
they would manufacture articles not needed for use. 

This is actually the case whenever a trade or profession 
becomes overcrowded. There is no increase of valuable pro- 
duction proportionate to the increase of labor expended, con- 
sequently some must suffer want. Productiveness is not a mere 
matter of creative efficiency. Concerning everything created 
we must ask: Does it really supply any human need? And it 
is a question not of possibility, but of fact. Grain is a com- 
modity largely in demand for food, but the farmer who raises 
grain when there is already more grain in the market than the 
world’s population can consume, is not really a productive 
laborer. He adds nothing to the wealth of the world; for, 
since the supply of grain is already sufficient, all that he raises 
or its equivalent must go to waste. Every intelligent man 
ought therefore to carefully distinguish between severe toil 
and productive toil, and also between apparent productiveness 
and productiveness that meets and satisfies some real need of 
humanity. 

The productiveness of labor determines its moral character 
as well as its economic value. Production is a duty. Unpro- 
ductiveness is asin. For him who possesses in any degree the 
capacity for production and does not utilize it, the fittest of 
all punishments is starvation. And this is the universal law 
whose operation is seen in any department of life where the 
Divine order is not set aside by human interference. He only 


has a right to live who makes his own living. He who merely / 


extracts a living from the store which others have gathered is a 
public malefactor, even though he be content with the smallest 
pittance. 
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The popular method of estimating the respectability of labor 
is very short-sighted and often false. Public opinion condemns 
the thief who takes his neighbor’s property by stealth or by 
force or by certain proscribed methods of gambling. But if he 
adopts the disguise of honest toil and labors diligently and 
regularly, even though he produces nothing by his toil, he may 
take as much as he can from the wealth which others have pro- 
duced and no one will call him to account for his action. Or 
he may steal without toiling if he be shrewd enough to so 
entangle the lines of his stealing that his wealth when gained 
cannot be traced directly to individual losers; and his fellow- 
men, instead of censuring him, will only praise his skill as a 
finance “ier. Consequently we find in every community a grow- 

ing class of unproductive laborers. Often they are ambitious ; 
but their ambition looks not to the real value of their labor. 
It only requires that their toil receive a rich remuneration. 
They spend all their energy and skill in filching the good 
things which have been gathered by the labor of their fellows. 
Like the drones in the bee-hive they are apt to make a great 
buzzing and to rush about with an important air as though 
the life of the entire community depended upon them; but 
with all their noise they gather no honey and only drain the 
cells which others have filled. Little pity do they deserve 
when the sting of an indignant worker puts an end to their 
lazy existence. It were well if the sting of public condemna- 
tion could forever make an end to the respectability of unpro- 
ductive labor. That labor only is respectable —i. e. worthy 
of respect—which is productive of good, which makes the 
world richer, better, happier. They only are worthy of being 
counted in the ranks of labor whose toil is in some way pro- 
ductive, whose lives are spent in supplying the great needs 
of humanity. The mere money-maker—or accumulator, how- 
ever valuable be the wealth accumulated—though he labor 
many long hours, and though his hands be hardened with toil 
and his brain racked with care, has no claim to honor or even 
to recognition among the workers of society. 


GEORGE H. HUBBARD. 














The Sects and Christianity. 


Artictst IV.—THE SECTS AND CHRISTIANITY. 


How much do the sects work for Christianity and how much 
against it? It is plain that they work against it so far as they 
lay out strength on things which do not belong to it. And 
things do not belong to it about which men differ who acknowl- 
edge each other as equally good Christians. For instance, a 
good man in a Presbyterian and one in a Baptist church have 
not only the same Christian faith and morality, but the same 
form of both. Each trusts the other, religiously and socially, 
and believes that his influence and efforts are advancing the 
reign of Christ. Neither expects to stand any higher here- 
after than the other for his specific peculiarities of opinion, 
How then can the public organs of the two bodies be justified 
in spending large space and pains over infant baptism and im- 
mersion? It is plain that neither the Padobaptist nor the 
Baptist position can be of the essence of the gospel, since con- 
fessedly Christian faith and morals are equally well realized 
on both sides. When this difference is treated as an interest- 
ing historical development, resulting from human limitation, 
and justifiable, by sound arguments, on both sides, it is well 
treated. But when it is treated as of moral and spiritual im- 
port, all the energy that is thrown into it is deducted from 
Christianity. How enormous a deduction then sectarianism 
makes from Christianity in this one particular alone! 

Disputes over church government, once so fierce, are plainly 
dying out. Less and less discount has to be made under this 
head from the forces working in the sects for Christianity. 
The rise of Methodism, a system necessarily Low Church in its 
doctrine of polity, has greatly helped to deaden this form of 
strife. Even the doctrine of Episcopal succession has become 
absorbed into something of more substance, that Semi-catholic 
form of Christianity which, being more acceptable to us than 
Roman Catholicism, is blending with our Protestantism, greatly 
to its advantage. The recent retreat in St. Louis, conducted 
by Father Grafton, and attended by clergymen of various de- 
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nominations, shows that Ritualism is coming to be a helping 
force, enriching, not dividing, our Christianity. 

As disputes die down between the sects, do they die down 
within the sects? Plainly. Passing over imperfectly natural- 
ized bodies, there is at present but one conspicuous American 
Christian sect within which a serious controversey is raging, 
Congregationalism. The dispute shows no disposition to 
spread, even into bodies nearest akin. 

The various religious newspapers, therefore, among the 
Protestants of this country, can hardly be said, as a rule, to 
make very large discounts of sectarian zeal from their Chris- 
tian zeal. They are largely petty, but not largely virulent. 
The common ground is all the time gaining on the peculiar 
grounds. Even a body which, like the Disciples, professes to 
believe that all the unimmersed are outside the covenant of 
salvation, yet maintains an organ which is so far from encour- 
aging this way of thinking, that it is one of our most emi- 
nently Christian journals. 

In what point then is sectarianism, in our country, doing the 
most harm to Christianity? At the west. Of what avail is 
it that the sects acknowledge each other as equally Christian, if 
they are eager to build themselves up as against others in 
places where others are already established, and where all the 
avowed Christians together are not numerous? The most 
shameful thing in sectarianism is, that it denies or excuses this 
notorious and shameful fact. 

For what does each of the microscopic societies exist which 
in almost every western town triturate the very moderate 
anfount of common Christianity into an impalpable powder ? 
To bring the power of Christian faith, love, righteousness and 
purity to bear upon the characters of men? How much time 
or interest is left for that, where Christians are so few and 
churches are so many, that their members are mostly concerned 
to compete for customers, temporally in the week, and spirit- 
ually on the Sunday? The spiritual centre of an average 
town church in Nebraska and the neighboring regions is not 
the Eucharist, the sign and pledge of redeeming grace and 
regenerate devotion. It is the necktie party, the sign and 
pledge of shallow sociability, engineered for the sake of 
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ecclesiastical gains, which, for Christ’s purposes, are worth 
nothing when made. Who can pretend that in these regions 
the gospel is a power which in any great measure moulds pub- 
lic sentiment? I do not speak of the noble State of Lowa, but 
of States farther west. Of course these are Christian States, 
in the sense that the generally acknowledged standard of be- 
lief and morals is Christianity. But if the only organisms 
which are charged with propagating it are so numerous and 
small as to be absorbed in the one effort to live, how much are 
they worth? Dr. Arnold told a great deal of truth when he 
said that few new communities have ever grown up under 
more undesirable moral and religious influences than the 
Western States and Territories of America. 

The best thing about these wretched little intrigues for the 
preoccupancy of every place in the west where there is a 
grocery and a blacksmith’s shop, is, that the churches are really 
becoming ashamed of them, and that schemes of comity, though 
often baffled, are as often renewed. 

Yet if we suppose that such schemes were successful, would 
an amalgamation of spiritual impotences generate a spiritual 
power? Hardly. It would only be a negative preparation for 
the effectiveness of something that had a positive origin. l- 
lowing that the conflict of sects impedes Christianity, the 
collapse of sects might not greatly advance it. A new sense 
of a new meaning of Christ’s message, for our age, must super- 
vene, or the decline of sectarianism might do harm rather than 
good, causing a decline of that incidental interest in the gospel 
which clings to the skirts of sectarian propagandism. Mere 
tradition can never repair the ravages of protracted division. 
There must be a sense of a present working of Christ. And 
this can only be realized in a form of the church which is not 
a mere neutralization of opposites, but an effective embodiment 
of opposites. Such a positive reincorporation of the gospel 
ean be brought about by no schemes of comity, or union. The 
acknowledgment of a disease does not provide the remedy. 
Yet in God’s goodness the genuine sense of a spiritual infirm- 
ity implies the nearness of the remedy. 

But what of the great antagonism of Catholicism and 
Protestantism? Is there not here an immense waste of Chris- 
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tian force? Of course this question does not arise to those to 
whom Catholicism is Antichrist. Such pass comfortably over 
a great many questions, as, for instance, how that can be Anti- 
christ which commends everything that the early martyrs com- 
mended, and abhors the most of the things that they abhorred ; 
how that can be Antichrist which rests upon the foundation of 
the great creeds of the charch, and which declares that man, 
and him only, to be effectively in the way of salvation, who, 
be he within or without its communion, loves God, desires to 
see all men following Christ, aims after love, righteousness 
and purity, is helpful to al! that need help, and, while on earth 
lives as a citizen of eternity? If that is the doctrine of Anti- 
christ, what is the doctrine of Christ? All such polemics 
against Catholicism are a plain deduction from the force that 
is left to be spent for Christianity, and the same is true of the 
corresponding polemics against Protestantism 

But are we really to say that Christians are working against 
Christianity whenever they argue against anything said or done 
by Christians? That would be insanity. Admonition, rebuke, 
and if necessary, severe invective, are, and always have been, 
from Christ till our time, an effective weapon of advancing 
Christian righteousness and truth. But so soon as we draw off 
into a separate body from those whom we rebuke, our rebuke 
is no longer helpful, but hostile. Even now Protestantism can 
rebuke Catholicism, without sectarian waste of force, provided 
it can do so in such a way as shows it to be aiming neither to 
Protestantize it nor destroy it, but to promote within it some 
common Christian good. And on the other hand there is much 
published in the Catholic World which can be commended as 
exhibiting a corresponding spirit towards us. But the vulgar 
polemics of the two sides are evil, and only evil, and that con- 
tinually. How happy an omen, therefore, that in the last Con- 
gress of Christian Churches a Roman Catholic bishop was 
received with all honor as one of the speakers! 

Is it, however, really true, that in all cases an annihilation of 
sectarian hostility would set just so much spiritual force free 
for the benefit of Christianity? Abstractly, yes: concretely, 
no. There are multitudes of excellent people, whose peculiar- 
ities are so inseparably intertwined with their Christianity, that 
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to destréy the one would be to destroy the other. So we have 
known people who were so used to narrow rooms, that they 
lost their aged wits in sheer amazement on coming to live in a 
large house. Too precipitate a pursuit of Christian unity 
would do the same mischief for a great many religiously. We 
need carefully to distinguish this necessity of limitation from 
mere partisanship. Each is an evil, but the latter is an evil 
only, the former is an evil fencing in an inestimable good. 

But there is a deeper sectarian division than even that be- 
tween Catholicism and Protestantism; it is that between reli- 
gion and the world. This cannot be defended by the New 
Testament. There we find the antithesis between the church 
and the world, but not between religion and the world. To the 
apostles, the world means paganism, controlling the world that 
then was, alike civilly and religiously, and equally ineffective, 
and defiling on beth sides. And the church includes the whole 
order of the new life, not merely the side of worship. The dis- 
proportionate weight long thrown on the latter side may have 
been an historical necessity, but it is none the less a sectarian 
limitation. Christian morality is just as specifically distinct 
from all other as Christian worship. And men who are deeply 
interested in ethics, and slightly interested in the immediately 
religious side of things, may be, not only specifically, but quite 
as eminently, Christian, as men of the other mood. It has 
been said that the church is only secondarily a teacher of 
ethics. This may be true of the church, but not of Christ. 
In him, as Dorner points out, ethics and religion are insepara- 
bly one thing. 

Therefore, even allowing that sectarian animosities have 
greatly declined, there is a vast amount of ecclesiastical detri- 
tus left to cumber the ground, and to impede the realization of 
the aims of Christ. There is a deep-rooted assumption in the 
popular mind, that ecclesiastical interests and machinery have 
a specific value and holiness of their own. To be sure, this is 
only a form of the general disposition of humanity, to treat 
means as having a value over and above their relation to ends. 
But it works against Christianity. All the avowedly anti- 
Christian movements taken together are not so dangerous to 
the future effectiveness of Christianity, as the assumption of 
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ecclesiasticism, that it is still the chief embodiment of the 
working Christian forces. Nor are those forms of religion 
which have the least of ritual necessarily the fullest of Chris- 
tian substance. Sometimes movements whose organization is 
highly hierarchical and their rites highly elaborate are very 
highly charged with an ethically regenerating instinct. Eccle- 
siasticism, in the unfavorable sense, is a very different thing 
from a highly developed ecclesiastical life. It is the further 
relations of this which determine whether Christianity stag- 
nates or advances within it. But can there be any drearier 
reading than a great part of what are called our religious 
journals? “The weightier matters of the law, judgment, 
mercy, and faith,” are by no means neglected in them. But 
they are loaded down with an amount of ecclesiastical rubbish, 
whose value it is hard to discover. Ultimate value it has none, 
and its instrumental value has to be largely taken on faith. 

Ecclesiastical Christianity, therefore, in this exaggeration, 
may be termed a federal unity of all the sects, working against 
ethical Christianity. The results are unhappy, for ethical 
Christianity, unless reinforced from religious founts, tends 
strongly to degenerate into an atheistic Confucianism, and eccle- 
siastical Christianity, unless strongly directed towards ethical 
ends, tends to degenerate into an unprofitable mysticism, or 
into mere sentimentalism. An equilibrium between these two 
variable factors is hardly to be found in any one individual, 
but taking the country through, we find a general disposition 
to settle into one. Even within that church which is the very 
embodiment of ecclesiastical Christianity, we find the Catholic 
World pleading energetically for the laying aside of the fan- 
tastic devotions which flourish in Catholic Europe, but which 
are no essential part of Catholicism, and which must needs 
repel the practical straightforwardness of the American char- 
acter. And certainly it cannot be alleged that the objects of 
the late Plenary Counci! were not highly practical, and largely 
ethical. We may regret that these are shut up in so heavy a 
casing of medieval armour. But this will, in America, show 
all the malleability there is in it. 

A proposition has been lately made, however, towards the 
reconciliation of our ecclesiastical with our civil Christianity, 
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which may well give us pause. It is, that the churches shall 
hold themselves bound to conform their dogmas, their doctrinal 
statements, to the political convictions of our people. What 
on earth does this mean? Do the political convictions of our 
people rest upon a religious ground? They must, if they are 
toendure. Then the religious perception must have antedated 
its political expression. Now is that religious perception coin- 
cident with Christianity, or antagonistic to it? If the latter, 
then to say that the churches must conform themselves to it, is 
the same as to say that the churches must cease to exist. Per- 
haps this is what the propounder means, by a courteous indi- 
rection. Or if it is coincident with Christianity, the meaning 
must be, that the American State expresses more perfectly the 
highest conception of the gospel than the American Church, 
and must therefore rather fashion it than be fashioned by it. 
This is abstractly possible. 

Assuming this, in what are we to find this higher conception 
of Christianity, expressed among us politically, but in arrears 
ecclesiastically? We are given to understand that it lies in 
this: politically, our highest symbol is country; religiously, 
king. The churches, then, must adopt country as their highest 
symbol of God, or they become disloyal to the nation. This is 
news, indeed. Because the nation, by frequent elections, sub- 
mits its mortal king to the general will, therefore the church is 
bound to imitate the process with its heavenly King, whose 
authority resides in his essential perfection! This is a thought 
that in five hundred years has never occurred to the Swiss 
republicans ; but as Artemus Ward has instructed us that the 
earth revolves on its axis subject to the Constitution of the 
United States, so we are now to learn that the heaven, yea, the 
heaven of heavens, and He on whom they depend, are to sub- 
mit themselves to the authority of the sovereign people. This 
is, indeed, a ratification in heaven of what is enacted on earth, 
in such a sense as never entered the brain of mortal man before. 
This is as much as to say to the churches: Substitute humanity 
for God, or bear the consequences. The churches have but 
one answer to give: God, the one God, is both our country 
and our king. As our natures find their eternal home in 
Him, he is our Country: as the energy of His will realizes in 
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each of our fragmentary wills its part of an infinite ideal of 
good, He is our King. We rest on a deeper foundation than 
any political interests can provide, and if to account the perfec- 
tion of God independent of any possible consent of men ren- 
ders us disloyal, then disloyal let us be called. When human 
commonwealths become a set of self-worshiping seceders from 
God, then Christians become disloyal of course. Christianity 
has always been disloyal, in principle, to every human order 
the principle of which was not Christianity. 

This requirement, that country must be substituted for king, 
as the symbol of God, is best explained by a doctrine of reli- 
gion, which is taught by at least one eminent writer among us. 
It is this: God is not the principle, but the goal of creation. 
The consent of particular wills finally issues in a vast reservoir 
of being, which may be called God. God then is not the 
creator of men, but men are the creators of God. The require- 
ment made of our churches, therefore, that they shall exactly 
invert their doctrines, is very intelligible if it rests upon the 
assumption that they shall exactly invert their religion. But a 
God who is our offspring is not the God of the churches. 
Their God is the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
the Maker of heaven and earth, and of all things visible and 
invisible. 

This religion may not please King Demos. It once did not 
please King Caesar. Louis the Fourteenth was moved to sup- 
press the worship of the Protestants, not so much because they 
were in schism, for he was often substantially in schism him- 
self, as because—what was notified to them—“they had em- 
braced a religion which displeased the king.” And it is the 
same old leaven, no matter in whom appearing, when we are 
told that the religious convictions of the churches are to accom- 
modate themselves to the political convictions of the people. 
Such talk has always died down in emptiness, or proceeded to 
enforce itself in persecution. In France the latter result 
plainly impends. In America, the former is the more proba- 
ble. 

Such a dispute, therefore, is not a sectarian controversy 
between two forms of Christianity, a higher and a lower, 
which must be composed in order to give its full effect to the 
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gospel. It is a dispute between the gospel and an antagonistic 
power, which wishes to administer upon its estate. It is to be 
hoped, therefore, that all the sects which hold to the one 
gospel will make haste to compose their trumpery disputes, 
and before such an antagonist, enthroned in the high places of 
culture, show their faith in that Incarnate King, who, accept- 
ing His people as His subjects, proceeds to convert them into 
His co-regents, and converts absolute authority, without any 
transmutation of its nature, into the eternal principle of spon- 


taneous self-direction. 
CHARLES C. STARBUCK. 


Andover, Masg. 
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ArtTicLeE V.—ART A PROFESSION. 


Tue range of study offered by legitimate art is quite without 
limit. In its practice, for the attainment of fame and distinc- 
tion, no profession calls for more unflinching perseverance nor 
requires greater natural aptitude. It follows, of course, that an 
enduring name in its ranks is not lightly won. When, how- 
ever, honorable reputation is fairly obtained, its value is always 
dependent on the quality of surrounding native culture. With 
an effort to place this thought in clearer relief, and better to 
define its meaning, one need only imagine Michael-Angelo 
driven from Rome with its eternal art atmosphere and then con- 
ceive the endless incongruities that could not fail to follow his 
enforced residence in a Western mining town during its early, 
turbulent, only-force-respecting days. 

Let it here be said that the honored profession of art is too 
often compelled by a public both ignorant and thoughtless to 
patient submission under constantly recurring slights. And 
these are wounds that rankle and grow sensitive to the stab 
when the conscientious, trained, and faithful art student has to 
bear with flippant and careless disrespect from those who ought 
to know better, because of being in their own line of study ripe 
in experience and exceptionally well informed. These self- 
supposed critics appear to think that art is a more or less ele- 
gant trifle, provided and contrived for the spare moments of 
idle-brained recreation, and that its raison d’étre—if it has 
any—is to supply gentle occupation or amusement for an indo- 
lent hour. They also appear shallow enough to believe that 
they themselves may attain to something of a knowledge of 
genuine art without competent direction, with no serious intel- 
lectual effort, with no definite aim in study, but simply by fol- 
lowing the guidance of natural instinct. 

As well expect to become an orator by memorizing columns 
from the spelling-book! 

Such persons wholly fail to remember that the art status 
of a country accurately measures and records the degree of its 
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removal from a date long past, that Americans may call the 
tomahawk period; and also that the ministry alone, as a profes- 
sion, can rank with art in value of social service or nobility of 
mission. 

Reverence for art is claimed to an extent at least equal to 
that paid to the science of law or of medicine—and in no degree 
as a favor, still less as a concession, but it is insisted on as a 
conspicuous right. 

It is to be remembered also, that given the opportunity to 
examine a master-piece of art, one can appropriate only such 
part of it as preparatory study allows, and is benefited by only 
such portion as mental digestion can assimilate. All the rest is 
lost. Because we have strong bodily eyes we do not with these 
vigorous organs and by an untrained as well as undeveloped 
natural impulse penetrate the secrets of law or of medicine 
and thus with Pasteur discover the mysterious origin of deadly 
inoculation; or with Webster explain the perplexing point in 
law that involves success to our case and justice to our client. 

It has been well said that learning to paint is learning to see. 
It is also true that not every one who possesses good natural 
eyes has artistic sight, though few are ready to admit the fact 
or to believe it of themselves. Convinced that they can look at 
a given object as well as anyone, they therefore conclude that 
they see all there is to be seen. Such an eye can stare into the 
works of a precious chronometer that has proved itself capable 
of all but absolute precision in time-keeping, and although this 
staring eye can see the movements and the wheels which com- 
bine in the motion, no one will contend that such unskilled 
sight can recognize the secret of its remarkable accuracy or be 
able to comprehend and measure all that is clearly visible and 
valuable to the eye of the expert watchmaker who understands 
every detail of its construction and who himself made this same 
chronometer. Two men are before a famous picture; one of 
them looks through and through and up and down the canvas, 
takes it all in, knows where the values are preserved, where har- 
monies are grouped or tones happily contrasted and why, under- 
stands the drawing, color, composition, and technique. He has 
subtle enjoyment of co!d sky reflections skillfully mingled with 
warmer local tones in the representation of atmosphere. It is 
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clear that the picture has much of interest to say to the man 
who has studied the language of art. Compared with such an 
observer as this, the impression produced on the other person is 
slight. It is true that the second man sees the details of draw- 
ing and color as plainly as the first, but neither tone nor line 
conveys any meaning to him. They might be anything else and 
it would be all the same; he would be entirely satisfied. If the 
object of the picture be simple or plain-story-telling, his atten- 
tion may be attracted for a few moments while he looks as hard 
as he can in an effort to display remarkable penetration by a dis- 
covery of some trifling defect. He would be greatly delighted 
if he could find and point to the very spot where the painter 
had happened to place a button less on one side of a coat than 
on the other. In this sadly frequent style of looking at a pic- 
ture and aping what he mistakes to be the province of a critic, 
he imagines that he is enjoying himself profoundly—like a veri- 
table expert! Unable to appreciate fine qualities of minc or 
technique, and just now engrossed with ignoble search for some 
trivial mistake or oversight, his lack of depth may easily be read 
while we clearly see the familiar contraction of his art scope. 
And so we are again reminded that bodily eyes see little worth 
seeing when mental eyes are blind. 

The medical man does not pretend to be expert with intrica- 
cies of law, nor does the student of law profess to understand 
the cause and cure of disease, yet either one or both of them 
would be reluctant to admit ignorance of any detail in an art 
matter. This delusion is less reasonable and the cause for such 
conduct more inexplicable when we consider that neither of 
these professional men would hesitate to admit that the require- 
ments of high art are as broad, as deep, and as exacting as those 
of either law or medicine. Given unlimited time in a gallery 
of famous pictures, neither of our two experts, without study in 
that direction, could furnish substantial reasons for like or dis- 
like of the contents of a single frame. And yet such observ- 
ers as these are plainly men with intelligence developed beyond 
and above that of the average self-constituted critic. It cer- 
tainly follows that by so much as their education is broader and 
higher are they the more likely to form an opinion supported 
with some actual foundation and having possible value. And 
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it also follows that no opinion thus formed can or ought to be 
competent to dispute with that of the trained professional. 

The reader is invited to experiment with the first acquaint- 
ance that he meets. As proof of the statement that the average 
man firmly believes himself, by nature and without study, to be 
a capable judge and critic on any art matter, let him venture to 
insist that his friend does not appreciate a fine picture and 
is no judge of good painting. If not exactly polite, both state- 
ments are probably true, and are very likely to result in imme- 
diate and hot discussion. 

Let him, who can, explain the origin of the curious and wide- 
spread fallacy ! 

The occasion is here accepted to sketch in an objectionable 
species of the genus under consideration. Gifted with fixed 
and irremovable belief in his own infallible judgment, as well 
as thorough-going confidence in personal art-omniscience inde- 
pendent of all study, he is sure to disapprove of every serious 
grapple with art-lore. Pains-taking research as well as conscien- 
tious analysis will certainly be opposed with the full strength 
of a scorn, not only fine, but positive and energetic. Contemp- 
tuous or flat contradiction of opinions expressed by the trained 
professional on strictly technical points is scarcely concealed at 
all or is lightly veiled by the convenient circumlocution “ that 
is my opinion.” Of course this dictum is accompanied with 
the intended, if not quite defiantly expressed inference that to 
differ from such authority is to be surely wrong. 

It is wholly out of the question for an outsider to understand 
the tiresome severity or the ceaseless and endless discourage- 
ments through which the well-schooled artist has worked and 
struggled ; nor can inexperience imagine the sting of pain or 
rage that follows superficial and injudicious criticisms from lips 
otherwise accomplished and honored—mouths little used to utter 
folly or display ignorance. 

It is evident that no professional or other pictorial art critic 
is completely equipped for his work who has not studied prac- 
tically the art of painting—who has not floundered in spiteful 
masses of pigment that wi// only result in a dirty grey—who 
has not visibly spilled great splashing tears, literally weeping in 
discouragement over a difficulty that day after day mocked his 
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earnest, serious efforts and refused to be conquered—who has 
not regretted the hour he first used brush or color-tube and has 
not stormily asserted that with time and application he might 
manage to saw wood or cobble shoes, but to learn to paint— 
never ! 

Having fought past and through serious obstacles in study, 
still feeling the smart of the wounds and bearing in plain sight 
the sears of actual service, is it then strange that veteran painters 
become sensitive under criticism from those who have never even 
enlisted—do not know the smoke of battle, and who have neither 
thought about nor studied the subject enough to have learned 
to be yet aware of the breadth and density of their ignorance. 
They mistake natural art taste for artistic knowledge, or an un- 
doubted feeling for and pleasure in true art for the comprehen- 
sion of its details or the understanding of its difficulties, and 
thus they fancy that with this unreal and unsubstantial prepar- 
ation they are competent to step, pari passu, with the trained 
artist, tell him his faults of omission and of commission, criticize 
him ex cathedra, and even fluently dispute technical points 
which have, in the past, cost the conscientious painter much 
time to puzzle out and hard work to master. 

It is not even desirable that we should be all gifted alike. 
There surely can be no disgrace in not having an ear for music 
or an eye for color, nor to have scant liking for the iterations of 
law, the potence of drug or sharpness of surgeon’s knife. This 
same principle ought to apply to every form of art matter, but 
for some unaccountable reason it certainly does not. On the 
contrary, confessed ignorance of art and lack of breeding have 
grown to be considered terms synonymous. 

And so, while it is true that the objectionable fact above re- 
ferred to still remains unavoidable, the othvr consoling fact 
remains immovable. Thus it is that the reader is now earnestly 
invited to believe that when by nature, intuition, inspiration, 
genius, or in any other earthly way, it may be possible to attain 
to profound knowledge of law or of medicine without special 
technical study, then, in the same easy way, we may all learn to 
be consummate judges as well as critics in art matters, but— 


not till then! 
F, WAYLAND FELLOWES. 
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UNIVERSITY TOPICS. 





MATHEMATICAL CLUB. 


At a meeting of the Mathematical Club, Tuesday, Oct. 16th, 
Mr. E. H. Moore discussed Cremona’s treatment of Pascal’s hexa- 
gon. Six points lying on a conic in a plane, form a figure which 
has many interesting properties, and which from the fact that the 
property first discovered and simplest was discovered by Pascal, 
is called Pascal’s hexagon. Cremona shows that most, if not all, 
of these properties may be deduced from the properties of a cer- 
tain relatively simple figure in three dimensions, viz: that defined 
by the fifteen lines which lie on a surface of the third order with 
a double point but do not pass through the double point. 


YALE UNIVERSITY BULLETIN. 


No. 67.—WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 17, 1888. 


Sunday, November 11.—Public Worship—Battell Chapel, 10.30 a. M. 
Rev. Professor Brastow. Yale Young Men’s Vhristian Association 
Monthly Meeting—Dwight Hall, 6.80 Pp. ms. Address by Mr. Abbott. 

Monday, November 12.—Preservation of Health (Lectures to the 
Divinity School)—Leonard J. Sanford, M.D. Room B, East Divinity 
Hall, 2 P.M. Dwight Hall Lecture Course—Mr. George W. Cable, on 
“Some Very Old Politics.” Dwight Hall, 7 P. m. 

Tuesday, November 13.—Greek Readings (The Cedipus Tyrannus of 
Sophocles)—Professor Reynolds. 194 Old Chapel, 6.45 Pp. mM. Methods 
and Books in the Study of Latin (Lecture to the Freshman Class)—Mr. 
Abbott. 195 Old Chapel, 7.15-7.45 P. M. 

Wednesday, November 14.—Psychology (University Lecture)—Profes- 
sor Ladd. 194 Old Chapel,4pP.m. History of Old Testament Prophecy 
(University Lecture)—Professor Harper. Room B, Cabinet, 5 P. M. 
Semitic Club—Paper on Assyrian Work and Workers. Room B, East 
Divinity Hall,7 p.m. Phi Beta Kappa Society Meeting—106 North Col- 
lege, 8.30 P. M. 
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Friday, November 16.—Berkeley Association (Evening Prayer)—Room 
89, Dwight Hall, 6.45 Pp. M. 

Townsend Subjects, Yale College.—1. The Anti-Rent War in the State 
of New York. 2. The Future of the Subject Nationalities in Austro- 
Hungary. 3. Platonic Ideas in the Poetry of Edmund Spenser. 4, The 
Possibility of a Science of History. 5. The Quakers of the Seventeenth 
Century. 6. Giacomo Leopardi. 7. Santa Teresa: a Study in the 
Psychological Origin of Religious Mysticism. 8. The Industrial Side of 
the English Revolution of the Seventeenth Century and the Rise of the 
Bourgeoisie. 9. The Irish Vote. 10. Christian Mythology. 11. Univer- 
sities as Literary Centers. 12. The Sphere of Conservatism in American 
Politics. Essays should be handed to Professor Beers at No. 171 Farnam 
Hall, on or before May 1st. Each Essay should be signed by an assumed 
name, and accompanied with a sealed envelope enclosing the true 
name of the writer. 


No. 68.—WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 24, 1888. 


Sunday, November 18.—Public Worship—Battell Chapel, 10.30 a. M. 
Rev. President Dwight. General Religious Meeting—Dwight Hall, 6.30 
P.M. Address by Mr. Taft. 

Monday, November 19.—Trade Monopolies (Opening Lecture in the 
Phi Beta Kappa Course)—Professor Hadley. Linonia Hall, 6.45 P. M. 

Tuesday, November 20.—Greek Readings (The Oedipus Tyrannus of 
Sophocles)—Professor Reynolds. 194 Old Chapel, 6.45 p.m. Philosoph- 
ical Club—Discussion by Professor J. E. Russell, on The Philosophical 
Basis of the Theology of Ritschl. Room D, East Divinity Hall, 8 P. m. 

Wednesday, November 21.—Psychology (University Lecture)—Pro- 
fessor Ladd. 194 Old Chapel, 4 P.M. History of Old Testament Proph- 
ecy (University Lecture)—Professor Harper. Room B, Cabinet, 5 P. M. 
The Parentage of Greek and Latin (Lecture to the Freshman Class)— 
Mr. Abbott. 194 Old Chapel, 7.15-8 Pp. mM. Yale Assembly—Linonia 
Hall, 7.30 P. M. 

Thursday, November 22.—College Faculty Meeting—7 Treasury Build- 
ing, 7 P. M. 

Friday, November 23.—Berkeley Association (Evening Prayer)—-Room 
89, Dwight Hall, 6.45 P. M. 

College Compositions.—The next Junior Composition will be due at 
No. 2 Treasury Building on Friday, Dec. 7, before 12 M. 

The Scott Prize in German, Yale College.—The examination for the 
Scott Prize in German, amounting to thirty dollars and open to Seniors, 
will be held on Monday, May 20, 1889. The subject for this year is 
Auerbach’s Dorfgeschichten. It will be necessary for those taking the 
examination to have read carefully the most important of the Dorf- 
geschichten together with biographical and critical matter in German. 
Further information in regard to the nature of the work may be ob- 
tained from Mr. Goodrich and Mr. Strong. 
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No. 69.—WEEK ENDING DECEMBER 1, 1888. 


Sunday, November 25.—Public Worship—Battell Chapel, 10.30 a. m. 
Rev. Joseph H. Twichell, of Hartford. General Religious Meeting— 
Dwight Hall, 6.80 Pp. mM. Address by the Rev. Mr. Twichell. 

Monday, November 26.—The Parentage of Greek and Latin (continua- 
tion of last week’s Lecture to the Freshman Class)—Mr. Abbott. 194 
Old Chapel, 7.15-7.45 P. M. 

Tuesday, November 27.—Greek Readings (The Oedipus Tyrannus of 
Sophocles)—Professor Reynolds. 194 Old Chapel, 6.45 P.M. Classical 
and Philological Society—Paper by Mr. Hunt, on Wit and Humor in 
Homer. Room C, East Divinity Hall, 8 Pp. m. 

Wednesday, November 28.—Psychology (University Lecture)—Pro- 
fessor Ladd. 194 Old Chapel,4P.M. History of Old Testament Proph- 
ecy (University Lecture)—Professor Harper. Room B, Cabinet, 5 P. M. 

Friday, November 30.—Berkeley Association (Evening Prayer)—Room 
89, Dwight Hall, 6.45 Pp. M. 

Saturday, December 1.—Last Day for Candidates for Special Honors 
in College to report to the Dean. 

Special Honors, Yale College.—Seniors who desire to be candidates 
for one-year honors, must announce their intention to the Dean, on or 
before Saturday, December 1. 

College Compositions.—The next Junior Composition will be due at 
No. 2 Treasury Building on Friday, Dec. 7, before 12 M. 


No. 70.—WEEK ENDING DECEMBER 8, 1888. 


Sunday, December 2.—Public Worship followed by Communion Ser- 
vice—Battell Chapel, 10.30 a. mM. Rev. President Dwight. Yale Young 
Men’s Christian Association Monthly Meeting—Dwight Hall, 6.45 Pp. M. 
Address by Professor E. L. Richards. 

Monday, December 3.—Shakspere from a Warwickshire Standpoint 
(Lecture in the Phi Beta Kappa Course)—Rev. T. T. Munger, D.D. 
Linonia Hall, 7. P.M. University Reception—Dwight Hall, 8 to 11 P. M. 

Tuesday, December 4.—Greek Readings (The Oedipus Tyrannus of 
Sophocles)—Professor Reynolds. 194 Old Chapel, 6.45 Pp. M. Mathe- 
matical Club—Discussion of some of the DeForest Problems of the last 
year, by Mr. Irving Fisher. Sloane Laboratory, 7.30 P.M. Philosoph- 
ical Club—Paper by Mr. F. C. Porter, on Hebrew and Greek Concep- 
tions of the Relation of Body and Soul. Room D, East Divinity Hall, 
8 P. M. 

Wednesday, December 5.— Psychology (University Lecture)—Professor 
Ladd. 194 Old Chapel, 4 Pp. mM. History of Old Testament Prophecy 
(University Lecture)—Professor Harper. Room B, Cabinet, 5 P. M. 
Grimm’s Law (Lecture to the Freshman Class)—Mr. Abbott. 194 Old 
Chapel, 7.15-7.45 p. mM. Phi Beta Kappa Society Meeting—106 North 
College, 8.30 P. M. 

Thursday, December 6.—College Faculty Meeting—i Treasury Build- 
ing, 4 P. M. 
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Friday, December 7.—Junior Compositions due at No. 2 Treasury 
Building, before 12 m. Berkeley Association (Evening Prayer)—Room 
89, Dwight Hall, 6.45 p.m. Political Science Club—Paper by Mr. John 
Bennetto, on the Rise of the English Towns. 195 Old Chapel, 7.30 P. Mm. 
University Chamber Concert—Beethoven String Quartette. North Shef- 
field HaJl, 8.15 P. Mm. 

Saturday, December 8.—College Recitations of First Term close, 1 P. M. 

University Receptions.—President and Mrs. Dwight will hold infor- 
mal Receptions for the University, at Dwight Hall, on Monday even- 
ings, December 3, February 4, March 4, April 1, May 6, and June 3, 
from 8 to 11 o’clock, to which all members of the University are invited. 

University Chamber Concerts.—A series of six (and possibly seven, 
should the subscriptions warrant it) University Chamber Concerts will 
be given in North Sheffield Hall, beginning on Friday evening, Decem- 
ber 7th. The series will include the Beethoven String Quartette of New 
York, the Kneisel Quartette of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, an 
evening of Trios (pianos, violin, and cello) and Sonatas, and a Song 
Recital by Max Heinrich of New York. Admission only by subscrip- 
tion tickets, $2.00 for the series, which can be obtained at the Treasury. 


No. 71.—WEEK ENDING DECEMBER 15, 1888. 


Sunday, December 9.—Public Worship—Battell Chapel 10.30 a. m. 
Rev. George Alexander, D. D., of New York City. General Religious 
Meeting—Dwight Hall, 6.30 p.m. Address by the Rev. Dr. Alexander. 

Monday, December 10.—Dwight Hall Lecture Course—Rev. A. F. 
Schauffler, D. D., of New York City, on Ruin through Neglect. Dwight 
Hall, 6.45 P. M. 

Wednesday, December 12.—Psychology (University Lecture)—Pro- 
fessor Ladd. 194Old Chapel,4P.mM. History of Old Testament Prophecy 
University Lecture)—Professor Harper. Room B, Cabinet, 5 P.M. Se- 
mitic Club—Paper by Mr. G. W. Davis, on Old Babylonia; its History 
and Civilization. Professor Harper’s residence, 135 College st., 7. P. M. 
Yale Assembly—Debate on the Policy of the Government in reference 
to Immigration. Linonia Hall, 7.80 A. m. 

Friday, December 14.—Berkeley Association (Evening Prayer)—Room 
89, Dwight Hall, 6.45 P. M. 

Saturday, December 8.—Last Day for returning books to Linonian 
and Brothers Library, 10 A. M. to 12 M., and 1.30 to 4 P. M. 

Annual Catalogue.—The Annual Catalogue of the University for 
1888-89 will be on sale at the Treasurer’s Office on Tuesday, December 
il. Price, 25 cents, or by mail 30 cents. (Circulars of the various de- 
partments are furnished separately without charge.) 

Library Notice.—All books belonging to the Linonian and Brothers 
Library must be returned on or before Saturday, December 15. 
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Sitt’s Porms.*—This little white book, spiritual in its very leaf 
and cover, stands among the volumes of contemporary verse like 
Una among the Naiades: there we may see prettiness, beauty 
perhaps, amid the enchantments of wood and field, but here is 
celestial truth and purity. For all our love for Shelley or Chat- 
terton, we treat their books as books, but one cannot yet have 
the heart to crowd Sill’s poems into the dusty shelves. If now 
and then a poet sent us his gift from 


‘*the mild and serene air 
Above the smoke and stir of this dim spot 
Which men call earth,” 


it might be something like this. There is a divine strength in its 
high thought and manliness. We read through the poems to 
“review” them; thinking backward, they rise like spirits before 
us, still in unsullied white ; if any commonplace criticisms could 
have been once whispered they are silenced. The book is a col- 
lection of short pieces, perhaps with no intentional connection be- 
tween them, but one closes it feeling that he has read a tragedy. 
How much of 


‘* Fresh hope upon me every amber dawn, 
New peace when evening’s violet veil is drawn,” 


in its opening vision : 


‘* There fell a vision to Praxiteles : 
Watching thro’ drowsy lids the loitering seas 
That lay caressing with white arms of foam 
The sleeping marge of his Ionian home, 
He saw great Aphrodite standing near, 
Knew her, at last, the Beautiful he had sought 
With life-long passion, and in love and fear 
Into unsullied stone the vision wrought.” 


* Poems by Epwarp Rowand Sit [Class Poet of Yale, ’61]. Boston and 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1888. 
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But a premonition like the haunting motive of the composer, 
running through page after page, brings us to these poems: 


‘* TRUTH AT LAST. 


‘* Does a man ever give up hope, I wonder,— 


* 


Face the grim fact, seeing it clear as day? 

When Bennen saw the snow-slip, heard its thunder 
Low, louder, roaring round him, felt the speed 
Grow swifter as the avalanche hurled downward, 
Did he for just one heart-throb—did he indeed 
Know with all certainty, as they swept onward, 
There was the end, where the crag dropped away ? 
Or did he think, even till they plunged and fell, 
Some miracle would stop them? Nay, they tell 
That he turned round, face forward, calm and pale, 
Stretching his arms out toward his native vale 

As if in mute, unspeakal le farewell, 

And so went down.—’Tis something, if at last, 
Though only for a flash, a man may see 

Clear-eyed the future, as he sees the past, 

From doubt, or fear, or hope’s illusion free.” 


**QuEM MeTUI MoriTuRA? 

‘* What need have I to fear—so soon to die? 
Let me work on, not watch and wait in dread : 
What will it matter, when that I am dead, 
That they bore hate or love who near me lie? 
Tis but a life-time, and the end is nigh 
At best or worst. Let me lift up my head 
And firmly, as with inner courage, tread 
Mine own appointed way, on mandates high. 
Pain could but bring, from all its evil store, 
The close of pain: hate’s venom could not kill ; 
Repulse, defeat, desertion, could no more. 
Let me have lived my life, not cowered until 
The unhindered and unhastened hour was here. 
So soon—what is there in the world to fear?” 


** A MORNING THOUGHT. 


* What if some morning, when the stars were paling, 


And the dawn whitened, and the east was clear, 
Strange peace and rest fell on me from the presence 
Of a benignant spirit standing near : 


And I should tell him, as he stood beside me, 

‘ This is our Earth—most friendly Earth and fair ; 
Daily its sea and shore through sun and shadow 
Faithful it turns, robed in its azure air : 
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‘ There is blest living here, loving and serving, 
And quest of truth, and serene friendship dear ; 
But stay not, Spirit! Earth has one destroyer— 
His name is Death : flee, lest he find thee here !’ 


And what if then, while the still murning brightened, 
And freshened in the elm the summer’s breath, 
Should gravely smile on me the gentle angel 
And take my hand and say, ‘ My name is Death. 


1” 


ERNEST WHITNEY. 


Tae Germanic Constirution.*—The author of this sketch of 
the Germanic Constitution is favorably known by his scholarly 
version of Eginhard’s Life of Charlemagne, published some eight 
years ago in Harper’s Half-Hour Series. The present work is a 
valuable contribution to the sources of information about the 
old Empire. Outside of the manual histories of Germany, there 
is very little of first-rate value in English on the subject. Mr. 
Bryce’s interesting and stimulating “Holy Roman Empire” 
leaves little to be desired on the theoretical and philosophic side 
of the imperial history, but as it is not a constitutional history 
the details of the constitutional organization are rather meager. 
Our grandfathers had Piitter’s ‘Historical Development of the 
Present Political Constitution of the Germanic Empire ” (trans- 
lated by Dornford, 3 vols. London, 1790), which is still useful 
for later imperial history, but of course antiquated in many 
points. Mr. Turner has supplied at once a very concise and con- 
venient summary of German Constitutional history and a useful 
introduction to the more elaborate German works, He has re- 
lied upon the most recent and trustworthy investigators. Not 
simply that, but his references to the best documentary sources 
give one the assurance that his conclusions are based in some 
measure on first-hand study. To some the extreme conciseness 
of the book will appear one of its chief merits, but we wish it 
had been at least twice as long. Probably a larger work would 
have cost the author no more trouble. 

On page 42, in reference to the growth of the feudal system, 
through the increasing power of the Seniors, Mr. Turner says: 
“ They consulted their dignity as well as their safety by having nu- 


* A Sketch of the Germanic Constitution. From the Earliest Times to the Disso- 
lution of the Empire. By Samuet Epes TuRNER, Ph.D. New York: G. P. Put- 


nam’s Sons. pp. x., 185. 
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merous vassals, and granted their lands as benefices in considera- 
tion of military service. They had no difficulty in finding men 
to serve after the revolution wrought in the methods of warfare 
by the general use of cavalry, for so much money was required 
to purchase a horse and other equipments, and such long train- 
ing was needed to become an efficient cavalryman that cavalry 
service was soon reckoned an honorable profession.” There is 
another side to this social change toward feudalism which de- 
serves attention. The obligation of military service in response 
to the royal summons became so burdensome to tke small free- 
men, both on account of the loss of time and of the expense for 
horses and swords that it greatly promoted the growth of the 
feudal system and the extinction of the class of small freemen by 
commendation to the lords. By this means they escaped the 
royal service at the cost of their freedom, and into a position 
where they reénforced the lords. Mr. Turner makes of necessity 
such frequent use of the word “assessor” that it would have 
been well to explain briefly the functions of the assessor. They 
can hardly be familiar to those who will use his book as an in- 
troduction to the German Constitution. A full list of kings and 
emperors with their exact style, the dates of coronation as kings 
and as emperors, with the dates of birth and death, would form 
a valuable appendix, and we hope it may be added in a sec- 
ond edition. The vse of the word “Grave” for count asa 
translation of “Graf” will perhaps be questioned. It is 
certainly very unfamiliar in spite of the obvious analogy to 
Palsgrave and Margrave. We have found the word only in 
Skinner's “ Etymologicon Lingue Anglicans ” (London, 1670), 
and in Wright’s “Dictionary of Obsolete and Provincial 
English,” where it is given as a Yorkshire word for bailiff 
and also as Dutch, meaning a nobleman of the Low Countries. 
So that it is not a coinage but a revival of an old word 
which would appear to have been well dead and buried. Such 
revivals are worth while when the language is enriched or 
strengthened, but whether Grave can be restored to use in 
competition with the familiar and equivalent “Count,” against 
which it once utterly failed to hold its own, is open to much 
doubt. 

We noticed one or two misprints, p. 21, Deutche for Deutsche, 
p. 68, Lehurecht for Lehnrecht, and p. 179, note 2, 1806 for 1804 
as the date when the title Emperor of Austria was assumed. It 
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seems to us that on p. 123 and 133, “ Emperor” would be more 
exact than “ King,” and also that the use of “ rachineburgii” for 
“rachimburgii” is a needless if not an affected deviation from 
the ordinary form. Mr. Turner’s work may be warmly com- 
mended to teachers and students as a thoroughly scholarly pro- 


duction. 


EDWARD G. BOURNE. 


Tue Art Amateur for December furnishes a criticism of the 
paintings of the Russian historical painter—Vassili Verestcha- 
gin—who is now exhibiting a large collection of his pictures at 
the American Art Galleries in 23rd St., New York City. Verest- 
chagin is one of those painters who uses Art fora purpose. He 
seeks by representations addressed to the eye to impress the 
spectator with the views which he has adopted with regard to 
the political and social problems of the day. For instance, as a 
soldier in the Russo-Turkish war, he had been a witness of all 
the horrors of war and had been convinced that it is neither 
more or less than wholesale murder. As an artist, therefore, he 
has sought to use his art to teach those who have never left their 
comfortable homes what war really is in all its revolting 
aspects. Mrs. Schuyler Van Renssalaer, in the ZJndependent, 
says that in some of the German cities “soldiers were forbidden 
by the authorities to visit his exhibition, lest, in military phrase, 
they should be demoralized by the horrors it revealed.” The 
Art Amateur gives an illustration of one of these pictures, 
“ General Skobeleff at Shipka,” which it declares to be even more 
truly “a polemic against war than a military picture.” We 
will quote a few paragraphs from its criticisms. “The interest 
centres in the foreground, littered with dead and dying soldiers. 
The general and his galloping staff and the troops cheering and 
rejoicing over their victory are but an incident in it, less im- 
pressive than the frozen mountains that loom up in the back- 
ground. A bitter feeling against the leaders and the governing 
classes, who, in the artist’s opinion, are the cause of wars and 
the misery which accompanies them, is visible everywhere.” 
“The oblong canvas which is entitled ‘The Emperor Alexan- 
der II, before Plevna,’ is occupied in the foreground by the 
broken slope of a hill, on the summit of which, at the extreme 
right of the picture, is seen the emperor, in a comfortable chair, 
watching from a safe distance the progress of the attack ordered 
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in honor of his birth day, although the roads were thick with 
mud and the commander-in-chief had exclaimed that it was im- 
possible for the men to advance. Thick clouds of smoke {fill the 
valley between this position and the Turkish redoubts, The 
officers surrounding his Majesty, peering through them with their 
field-glasses, see that the Russian ranks are broken, that they run 
and that the day is lost. A companion picture shows somewhat 
of the result of the battle, 18,000 wounded men, and provision 
for 3,000 only.” 

But these great historical war pictures form only a part of this 
remarkable collection. Verestchagin has traveled in India, and 
has sought to illustrate the history of the career of the English 
in that country. The picture, which bears the title of “ The 
Entry of the Prince of Wales into Delhi,” is a marvey it is so 
resplendent with color. The Prince is seated in his howdah on 
the back of an elephant gorgeously caparisoned. Groups of 
Indian officers and dignitaries in flowing costumes of red and 
white, and bedecked with gold and jewels, surround him.. The 
white marble walls and cupolas of the palace form the back- 
ground. The most ordinary sketches appear to have been made 
with some ulterior motive. A study of a “ Russian Copper- 
smith ” is entered in the catalogue with the note, “he has made 
cockades all his life.” 

It is to be remembered that the Art Amateur is a practical 
magazine, especially devoted to “Art in the Household.” 
Among the subjects to which especial prominence is given are 
china painting; decorative flower painting; the processes of 
photogravure; crayon drawing; etching; tapestry painting ; 
miniature painting ; home decoration ; furniture; brass hammer- 
ing; embroidery. By those who have ever seen the magazine it 
is safe to say that it is regarded as invaluable. [Price, per year, 
$4; 35 cents a number. Montague Marks, 23 Union Square. 
The first number of the new volume for 1889, begins with De- 
cember, 1888. ‘To those who subscribe for 1889, before the first 
day of January, the numbers for the last three months of 1888, 
including four extra colored plates, will be sent without further 
charge. | 


Magazine or Art for December.—If the ‘‘ Art Amateur” is 
all-important for those who are practically interested in “ Art in 
the Household,” the Magazine of Art is no less important for 
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every one who would keep up an acquaintance with what is doing 
in the great world of Art in all the different civilized nations. 
In the first number (Dec.) of the new volume for 1889, is a full 
page engraving of a picture of Meissonier. There is also a full 
page engraving of a painting by Solomon J. Solomon of “ Sam- 
son,” recently presented to the “ Walker Art Gallery” in Liver- 
pool. There are engravings also of paintings by Sir J. E. Mil- 
lais, Phil. R. Morris, John Philip, and J. C. Dollman, and four 
engravings of recent works in marble by Alfred Gilbert, A. R. 
A. Achapter on “the portraits of Dante Gabriel Rossetti” is 
illustrated by five engravings—one representing the artist as he 
was at the age of six, and another as he was at the age of 
eighteen. An article on “ Wells and its Cathedral” is also es- 
pecially interesting, and it is illustrated by five engravings. In 
every number are “art criticisms” and discussions of questions 
connected with art, written by persons who are considered to 
be authorities in matters of the kind. In the “ Monthly Record 
of American Art” for the December number, a criticism of the 
paintings in the Lenox Library in New York, is given. [Cassell 
& Company, Limited; 104 and 106 Fourth avenue. Yearly 
subscription, $3.50 ; single number 35 cents. | 


New Pustiications.—Among important recent publications 
which our limits will prevent our noticing, but of which Reviews 
may be soon expected. We will mention: 


Delia Bacon. A biographical sketch. By THEODORE Bacon. §8vo, pp. 322. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Boston. 

The Life and Letiers of Samuel Wells Williams, LL.D. Missionary, Diplomatist, 
Sinologue. By his son FREDERICK WELLS WILLIAMS. 8yo, pp. 490. G. P. 
Putnams’ Sons. New York. 

The Life of Young Sir Harry Vane. Governor of Massachusetts Bay, and Leader 
of the Long Parliament; with a consideration of the English Commonwealth as a 
Forecast of America. By James K. Hosmer. 8vo, pp. 581. Houghton, Mifflin 
&Co. Boston. 

The Pilgrim Republic. An Historical Review of the Colony of New Plymouth, 
with sketches of the Rise of other New England Settlements, the history of 
Congregationalism, and the Creeds of the Period. By Joun A. Goopw1y, Boston. 


Ticknor & Co. 8vo, pp. 662. 
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1880. 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, 


ILLUSTRATED. 





HarpPeEr’s MaGazine is the most useful, entertaining, and beautiful periodical 
in the world. Among the attractions for 1889 will be a new novel—an Ameri- 
can story, entitled “ Jupiter Lights”—by Constance F. Woo.son;; illustrations 
of Shakespeare’s Comedies by E. A. ABBEY; a series of articles on Russia, illus- 
trated by T. DE THULSTRUP; papers on the Dominion of Canada and a character- 
istic serial by CHARLER DopLEY WARNER; three “ Norwegian Studies,” by 
BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON, illustrated; ‘‘Commodus,” a historical play by the 
author of “ Ben-Hur,” illustrated by J. R. WEGUELIN, etc. The Editorial Depart- 
ments are conducted by George WILLIAM Curtis, WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS, and 
CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 
WARNS WAAR Cg ono cies oe cde beds bececeneees $4.00 
A IS occ yas eadd ctunsehinvccacde teins 4.00 
I FN ni og se scidscocawe owas cule sweety ae 4.00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PHOPLBE..........<..........<<- cert N lle 2.00 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States, Canada, er Mexico. 


The volumes of the MAGAZINE begin with the Numbers for June and December 
of each year. When no time is specified, subscriptions will begin with the Num- 
ber current at time of receipt of order. 

Bound Volumes of Harper’s Magazine, for three years back, in neat cloth 


binding, will be sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of $3.00 per volume. Cloth 
Cases, for binding, 50 cents each— by mail, post-paid. 


Index to HarpEr’s MaGazing, Alphabetical, Analytical, and Classified, for Vol- 
umes 1 to 70, inclusive, from June, 1850, to June, 1885, one vol., 8vo, Cloth, 
$4.00. 

Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money Order or Draft, to avoid 
chance of loss. 

Newspapers are not to copy this advertisement without the express order of HARPER 
& BROTHERS. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 











18809. 
HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


ILLUSTRATED. 





HARPER'S WEEKLY has a well-established place as the leading illustrated news- 
paper in America. The fairness of its editorial comments on current politics has 
earned for it the respect and confidence of all impartial readers, and the variety 
and excellence of its literary contents, which include serial and short stories by 
the best and most popular writers, fit it for the perusal of people of the widest 
range of tastes and pursuits. Supplements are frequently provided, and no ex- 
pense is spared to bring the highest order of artistic ability to bear upon the illus- 
tration of the changeful phases of home and foreign history. A new work of 
fiction from the pen of WittiaM Dean Howetts, and one by Capt. CHARLES 
Kuiyé, will be among the leading features of the WEEKLY for 1889. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 
SS EEL NEN POPE LEE GL $4.00 
i ce pbminswaknassddemdens ahdek 4.00 
a. ec cigpiiea adeeb eed otet 4.00 
ON hs nC 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States, Canada or Mexico. 





The Volumes of the WEEKLY begin with the first Number for January of each 
year. When no time is mentioned, subscriptions will begin with the Number 
current at time of receipt of order. 

Bound Volumes of HarPEr’s WEEKLY, for three years back, in neat cloth bind- 
ing, will be sent by mail, postage paid, or by express, free of expense (provided 
the freight does not exceed one dollar per volume), for $7.00 per volume, 

Cloth Cases for each volume, suitable for binding, will be sent by mail, post. 
paid, on receipt of $1.00 each. 

Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money Order or Draft, to avoid 
chance of loss. 

Newspapers are not to copy this advertisement without the express order of HARPER 
& BROTHERS. 

Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 

















1889. 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


ILLUSTRATED. 





HARPER'S Bazak will continue to maintain its reputation as an unequalled 
family journal. Its art illustrations are of the highest order, its literature is of 
the choicest kind, and its Fashion and Household departments of the most practi- 
cal and economical character. Its pattern-sheet supplements and fashion-plates 
alone will save its readers ten times the cost of subscription, and its articles on 
decorative art, social etiquette, house-keeping, cookery, etc., make it indispensa- 
ble to every household. Its bright, short stories, and timely essays, are among 
the best published; and not a line is admitted to its columns that could offend the 
most fastidious tastes. Among the attraction of the new volume will be serial 
stories by Mrs. Frances Hop@soN BURNETT, Mrs. ALEXANDER, WILLIAM BLAOK, 
and THomas Harpy, and a series of papers on uursery management by Mrs. 
CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 





HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 
I a a a ee ee a $4.00 
ni ee 4.00 
a oe oe og Dee ee 4.00 
WASSER TOUNE PROPGE:« ox. oso kdskiicednt ine 2.00 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States, Canada, or Mexico. 





The Volumes of the Bazar begin with the first Number for January of each 
year. When no time is mentioned, subscriptions will begin with the Number 
current at time of receipt of order. 

Bound Volumes of Harprr’s Bazar, for three years back, in neat cloth bind- 
ing, will be sent by mail, postage paid, or by express, free of expense (provided 
the freight does not exceed one dollar per volume), for $7.00 per volume. 

Cloth Cases for each volume, suitable for binding, will be sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of $1.00 each. 

Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money Order or Draft, to avoid 
chance of loss. 

Newspapers are not to copy this advertisement without the express order of HARPER 
& BROTHERS. 

Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY. 





HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE begins its tenth volume with the first Number in 
November. During the year it will contain five serial stories, including ‘‘ Dory- 
mates,” by KirK Monroe; “The Red Mustang,” by W. O. Stopparp; and “A 
Day in Waxland,” by R. K. Munxitrrick; “ Nels Thurlow’s Trial,” by J. T. 
TROWBRIDGE; ‘The Three Wishes,” by F. ANSTEY and BRANDER MATTHEWS; a 
series of fairy tales written and illustrated by Howarp PYLE; “ Home Studies in 
Natural History,” by Dr. Fetix L. Oswatp; “ Little Experiments,” by Sopuia B. 
Herrick; “ Glimpses of Child-life from Dickens,” by MARGARET E. SANGSTER; 
articles on various sports and pastimes, short stories by the best writers, and 
humorous papers and poems, with many hundreds of illustrations of excellent 
quality. Every line in the paper is subjected to the most rigid editorial scrutiny, 
in order that nothing harmful may enter its columns. 


An epitome of everything that is attractive and desirable in juvenile literature, 
— Boston Courier. 

A weekly feast of good things to the boys and girls in every family which it 
visits.— Brooklyn Union. 

It is wonderful in its wealth of pictures, information, and interest.— Christian 
Adwocate, N. Y. 





TERMS; Postage Prepaid, $2.00 Per Year. 


Vol. X. begins November 6, 1888. 


Specimen Copy sent on receipt of a two-cent stamp. 

Smvete Noumpers, Five Cents each. 

Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money Order or Draft, to avoid 
chance of loss. 

Newspapers are not to copy this advertisement without the express order of HARPER 
& BROTHERS. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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Published Monthly. Price $3.00 Single No. 30 cents. 


NEW ENGLANDER 


AND 


YALE REVIEW 


NULLIUS ADDICTUS JURARE IN VERBA MAGISTRI. 








DECEMBER, 1888. 


Art, I. The Validity of Non-Episcopal Ordination. 
George P. Fisher, New Haven. 


Il. The American Board and the late Boston Council. 
Noah Porter, New Haven. 


IIl. The Ethics of Labor. George H. Hubbard, Norton, Mass. 
IV. The Sects and Christianity. Charles C. Starbuck, Andover, Mass. 
V. Art a Profession. F. Wayland Fellowes, New Haven. 


UNIVERSITY TOPICS, 


Mathematical Club. 
Yale University Bulletin. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Poems by Edward Rowland Sill.—A Sketch of the Germanic Constitution. 
By Samuel E, Turner, Ph.D.—The Art Amateur.—Magazine of Art.—New 
Publications. 





NEW HAVEN: 
WILLIAM L. KINGSLEY, PROPRIETOR. 








Tuttle, Morehouse and Taylor, Printers, 871 State Street. 

















THREE STANDARD HOLIDAY BOOK 


A History of French Painting 


From its Earliest to its Latest Practice, inclu an account of the French Acad- 
emy of Painti its Salons, Schools of Instruction, and Regulations. By C. H. 
STRANAHAN. ustrated. 1 vol. 8vo, $5. 

The comprehensiveness of Mrs. Stranahan's book is well indicated by the sub-title ; and the im a 
tance of the volume as a contribution to the history of art is not easil fee estimated. very p 

of the sheen is treated with detailed fullness, and the work thus occup lace that has always Deen 

— usefulness as a book of reference, or for mere re — ris is combined with an attractive- 

ess that makes its publication at this season partic ly fi ne well known artist, Kdwin H. 

lashifield, tas dc a handsome cover for the volume, and thie with the n full-page reproduc- 

tions of terpieces of French ters of all age gives the work a rich appearance, and em- 


phasizes its value as an interesting and useful 
Millet’s “ Setting out for Work.” 
Gerome’s “ A Oollaboration.” 





|  Meissonier’s “The Sergeant's Portrait.” 
: i Bouguerean’s “The First Ohristinas Hymn," 
U ” 
2 ty op Ee ae 
Le Nain's “ The Peasant’s Meal.” | Wattean’s “ Rural Pete.” 
Daubigny’s “ Landscape.” | David's “ The Oath of the Horatii.” 
5, it) U ” 
Rigand's Louis XV. a / Poussin’s Bt E in Arcadia. F 
Bastien-Lepage’s “ Cotober. Braoquemond’s “ An Impressionist Btching, 


The Diary and Letters of Gouverneur Morris. 


Minister of the United States to France, Member of the Constitutional Convention, 
Pisses Edited by AnnE CARY MORRIS. With Portraits. 2 vols. 8vo, $7.50. 
ane blication of this work is an event of alimportance. For the di will take rank with 
the Lt ics of its kind in reveal. & personality of literary interest and Ristoric importance with all 
frankn d Lt og oy 3 of self-portraya! so intimate as to be in effect as unconscious as !t is capre- 
to the gallery of eminent Americans. Morris 


peo 
Sgure of tT rest, and the picture he gives of the manners and morality, the 


6 O 
ite, oldies, sad mad ideale of th the fashionable Paris of the Revolutionary period ie as valuable 


HON. HUGH McOULLOOH'S REMINISCENCES. 


MEN AND MEASURES OF HALF A CENTURY. 


Sketches and Comments. HuGu McCu..oon, Secretary of the Treasury in the 
Administration of Lincoln, Johnson, and Arthur. 1 vol. 8vo, $4.00. 
snarh ots few of the inading topics Watch he diocusscs, and of the men of whcen he gives rootehnsocnn, 
Massachusetts in 1833—Boston Men, Webster, Quincy, Everett, Longfellow, Holmes—The Boston 
Olergy, Channing, Gannett, Parker, eto.—Unitarianism—Journey to the West—Indian Leaders 
in 1886—The Harrison Oampaign—" Tom" Corwin and Robert 0. Schenck—Banking in 
Indiana—Beecher at the Height of his Oareer—Lincoln and the War—Ohase, Fessenden, 
and Other Leaders—Grant, ‘Hanoook, MoOlellan, and Other Generals—Johnson's 
Administration and Character—English Society—Arthur and Oleveland—The 
Tariff—Our Shipping Ase ete,, eto. 


“Five hundred pages of more force or pungen 7° greater candor, and of more deliberate distur- 
bance of accepted national jetqment and of establ ioe toon taste about the incidents, personages, and de- 
tails of the War of the Rebellion, are not to be found in our literature.”"— The Chicago Tribune. 


“Few ba works a6 this have appeared in this 
- poste poate a ae more of interest to the gen- country.” ~—Providence Journal. 


eral re ay book pubished In late years. 
while. {ts hatorioe histories a Agpliey gives it a standard “No volume of political memoirs of greeter 
value. wns than = has appeared for a long time.”— 


customs, habi 
as it is entertaining. 





For sale by all Booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'’S SONS, 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 















LITTELL'S LIVING AGE. 


ty 1889 THE LIVING AGE enters upon its forty-sixth year. Ap- 
proved in the outset by Judge Story, Chancellor Kent, President 
Adams, historians Sparks, , Badre. 5 Ticknor, Bancroft, and many others, 
it has met with constant commendation and success. 

A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, it gives fifty-two numbers of sixty-four 
pages each, or more than Three and a Quarter Thousand double- 
column eeagesld 5 a of reading-matter yearly. It presents in an inexpen- 
sive form, considering its great amount of matter, with ness, 
to its weekly issue, and with a completeness nowhere else attempzed, 


The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, Sketches of Travel and Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, 
Blographical, Historical, and Political Information, from the entire body 
of Foreign Periodical Literature, and from the pens of 
The Foremost Taiving Writers. 

The ablest and most cultivated intellects, in every department of Lite 
Science, Politics, and Art, find ex::ression in the Periodical Literature of Europe, 
especially of Great Britain. 

The Living Age, forming four large volumes a year, furnishes from the 
and generally inaccessible pee fe this literature the only compilation that, while ‘within 
the reach of all, is satisfactory in the COMPLETENESS with which it embraces whatever 
is of immediate interest, or of solid, permanent value. 

It is therefore indispensable to every one who wishes to gs aes ae the 
events or intellectual progress of the time, or to cultivate in himself or h y general 
intelligence and literary taste. 

OoOPinxzroms. 





















“No man who understands the worth and vaine of 
this sterling publication would think of doing without 
it. . Nowhereelse can befound such a comprehensive 
and perfect view of the best literature and thought of our 
times. . Every article is an apple of gold in a picture 
of silver. . It furnishes to all the means to keep them- 
selves intelligently abreast of the time.”— Christian at 
Work, New York. 

“Itisa Lanny J 
It was never 
wide patronage. . 
isin ftself an inspiration. . 
the literature of the times who 
—Zion’s Herald, Boston. 

“ Perennial in its attractions for the intelligent reader. 
Itis one of those few publications, weekly or monthly, 
which seem indispensable. . The ouly possible ob; 
tion that could be urged to it is the immense amount of 
reading it — - There is nothing noteworthy in 

ce, art, literature, bi 


scien hy, philosophy, or rel: 
fon, that cannot be found in i . Tis a hit ini 
self. . Such a publication exhausts our superlatives.” 


—The Churchman, New York 

“ Replete with all the treasures of the best current 
thought, the best fiction, and the best >oetry of the 
day. . it stands unrivalled.”— The Presbyterian, Phila. 

“The more valuable to a man, the longer he takes it. 
He comes to feel that he cannot live without it,”— 
New-York Evangelist. 

“Years of acquaintance with its weekly issues have 

meses us more and more with a sense of its value 
and importance in an age when knowled; 
beyond all precedent, and the —. 
Heations of all sorts makes it impossible for any one to 
ene 9 with the current. By the careful and J mee 
work put into the editing of Tue Livme Aaz, it is 
made possible for the busy man to know thing o 
what is going on_with ever increasing ty in the 
world of letters. Without such help he is lost."’—Zpis- 
copal Recorder, Philadelphia. 

“ Through its pages alone it is possible to be as well 
informed in current literature as by the perusal of a 
long list of monthlies.”— Philadelphia Inquirer. 

“*The readers miss very little that is important in the 
periodical domain.”— Boston Journal. 


icture of the age on its literary side. 
t.r, fresher, or more worthy of its 
To glance at its table of contents 
No man will be behind 
reads Tun Livine Acs.” 


“One of the few periodicals worth poouees ina libra- 
ry: . intains its } = spite of the 
multitude of aspirants for public favor."’"— New-York 
Observer. 


“Its valne can hardly be reckoned in dollars and 
cents. . A repository of the best thought of the best 
writers of our day and generation.”—Bosion Com- 





‘ anal fiction, scl riticism, history, poetry 
< ° , science, critic’ . tory, 
travels, Shaler men are interes in, all are found 


Sitmay be tattaliy and cordially anid thas’ 
may be trut an tit never 
offers a dry or valueless page.’’— New- York Tribune. 

“This oan bee great skill and care, and i weekly 
a ce gives it certain advantages over its monthly 

vals.""— Albany Argus. 

“It saves much labor for busy yrte who wish to 
keep themselves well informed upon questions of 
the day.”— The , Chicago. 4 

“* Still holds its foremost place.”— Troy Times. 

“Continually increases in value.”— very Evening, 
Wilmington, 6 

“It furnishes a complete compilation of an indis- 
pensable literature.”— Chicago Evening Journal. 

“Recent numbers show the wide range of thought 
and careful discrimination of editorship which have so 
long distinguished it. . For the amount of reading- 
matter contained the subscription is extremely low.""— 
Christian Advocate, Nashville. 

“It enables its readers to oe ay 4 abreast of the 
best thought and literature of — Christian 
Advocate, Pittsburgh. 

“In this weekly magazine the reader finds all that is 
worth knowing in the realm of current literature. . As 
a weekly record of the literary and scientific progress of 

; indispensable.”—Canada Presbyterian, 
0. 

** Rarely, indeed, will the seeker of what is most note- 
worthy in periodical literature be disappointed if he turns 
to Tue Livine Acs. . Com once a week, it gives, 
while yet fresh, the productions of the foremost writers 
of the day. . It is a reflection, as its name 


msable to all who would keep abreast of our 
manifold progress. . Itis absolutely without a rivai,” 
—Montreal Gazette. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, free of postage. 
TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS for the year 1889, remitting before Jan. 1, the 
weekly numbers of 1888 issued after the receipt of their subscriptions, will be sent gratis. 


CLUB PRICES FOR THE BEST HOME AND FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


(“ Possessed 
scriber will find himself in command of the 


For $10.50, Tos Lrvine AcE and any one of the 
Harper’s Weekly or Bazar) will be sent for a year, wit 


of Litrrzt’s Lrvive AG, and of one 
eohole situation, 


Evening Bulletin.) 
r-dollar monthly magazines (or 
postage prepaid on both; or, for 


or other of our vivacious American monthlies, a sub- 
"— Philadelphia 


$9.50, Tam Livixne Acs and the St. Nicholas or Scribner’s Magazine, postpaid. 


ADDRESS 





LITTELL & CO.,31 Bedford St., Boston, 











lorsto Mf us s 


AOID PHOSPHATE. 


Prepared according to the directions of Prof. E. N. Horsrorp, 


ESPECIALLY RECOMMENDED FOR 


Dyspepsia, Nervousness, Exhaustion, 
Headache, Tired Brain, 


And all Diseases arising from Indigestion and Nerve Exhaustion. 


This is not a compounded “ jatent medicine,” but a prepara- 
tion of phosphates and phosphoric acid in the form required by 
the system. 

It aids digestion without injury, and is a beneficial food and © 
tonic for the brain and nerves. 

It makes a delicious drink with water and sugar only, and 
agrees with such stimulants as are necessary to take. 

Dr. E. W. Hirx1, Glens Falls, N. Y., says: “An excellent 
remedy for atonic dyspepsia, nervous and general debility, or 
any low state of the system.” 

Dr. D. A. Srzwart, Winona, Minn., says: “Entire satisfac- 
tion in cases of perverted digestion, loss of nerve-power, mal- 
nutrition and kindred ailments.” 

Dr. G. H. Lxacn, Cairo, Ill, says: “Of great power in dys- 
pepsia, and nervous prostration.” 

Descriptive pamphlet free. 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, R. I. 





Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


Be sure the word “‘ Horsford’s” is printed on the label. All others 
are spurious. Never sold in balk. 
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